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PREFACE 


Tur main thesis of this volume can be stated in very 
‘simple terms. The institutions ofa community, including , 
its educational system or systems, reflect of necessity the 
values upon which the community is based. If the com- 
munity is.‘pegged” or decadent, its institutions will have 
no purpose other than this. uM 
ing, there will be added to this first function a second one 
that of being a weapon in its creative armament. 
€ educational system of a community s ould be, 
therefore, both a reflector and a creator of social values. 
It must be the former, for there is no escape from this. It 
can be the latter, if those concerned with education bring 
knowledge and faith and will to their task. 

' А widespread and intense challenge to-day confronts 
those communities which are struggling, however im- 
perfectly, to express the basic democratic values. The 
response ‘to that challenge must be neither the abandon- 
ment nor the weakening of these values, but a clearer 
and more truthful statement of them, and an action based 
more rigorously upon them. If we are genuine in our 
support of these principles we shall see to it that the com- 
munity of which we are members establishes an educa- 
tional system which will aid in its creative purpose and 
not be a brake upon its achievement. ү 

In such а community there will be an educational 
system which will provide for the development and 
utilisation of all the energy potential in its children and 
young people. This implies that there must be genuine 
equality of educational opportunity for all. This volume 
suggests some of the changes necessary in the English 
systems of education if this objective is to be gained, and 
if the response is to be adequate to the challenge of the 

. age. It does not attempt to formulate a system complete 

in all its details, for at the present stage such a task would 

be an impossible one to carry out. It is concerned with 

the purpose of education and with the integration of all 
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the educational effort of the community in the fulfilment 
of that purpose. We have to decide what is relevant to 
the educational purpose of a democratic community and 

» then how these relevant factors can be integrated so that 
the desired objective can be attained. 

I owe very much to the assistance of two of my col- 
leagues—Miss E. M. Hubbuck and Mr. Кара! Keane, 
M.A. Without their help the task of preparing this 
volume under the existing conditions would have been an 
impossible one. With their ready co-operation it has 
been converted into a Possible and pleasant one. 


H. G. STEAD. 
CHESTERFIELD, 
September, 1941. 
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í PART I. 
SOCIETY AND EDUCATION 


INTRODUCTORY ! 


Tum history of men, both as individuals and in their 
societies, might well be written around the theme of 


* Challenge and Response." There is no such thing as 
the static individual or society. To different societies, in 
different environments and in different ages, the challenge 


has come in varied ways; but in one way or another it - 


comes inevitably, and upon the capacity of the individual 
or the society to find the appropriate and dynamic 
response has depended the, progress or decline of the unit 
or the group. A facile acquaintance with the theory of 
evolution has latterly developed in the minds of many 
the idea that there is in the nature of progress something 
of the gradualness of inevitability. Nothing could be 
more remote from {the truth. The challenge comes and 


has to be met. The successful respon: 
The challenge to man- 


is the seed-plot of its successors. 
. Kind to produce the necessities of life for an increasing 


population has been “followed by the challenge so to 
control thé sources and weapons of such production that 
they may serve their proper function and not be debased 
by misuse. А . 
Further, the challenge must be met upon the ground 
on which, and at the time at which, it is issued. The 
response must be that of the present generation. It is 
useless to reflect upon how splendidly and adequately our 
grandparents would have dealt with it, and it is equally 
futile to think that the challenge can be entirely met by 
educating our grandchildren to deal with it. True it is 
that this latter attitude has more to commend it than the 
former one, but it may well be that unless we take thought 
and action now, our grandchildren may be at too great a 
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disadvantage in the struggle. To retreat into the past 
or to dwell wishfully upon the future is to withdraw from 
the present in the face of the challenge and so to admit 
defeat. Neither is the adoption of some temporary 
expedient an adequate answer. In such a case, the 
challenge comes again with renewed strength and the 
battle has to be refought. The unemployment problem 
of pre-war days in the industrial sphere, and the results of 
Munich in the political one, have surely taught us this 
lesson. . 
A fourth unsatisfactory response is a denial that the 
challenge exists. There are two variations of this. The 
` first is made by those who realise that there i. 


s a challenge 
but who refuse consciously to admit it, and who therefore 


ive resistance to the challenge 
have made it possible for this 
described as that of the “ M. 
trates úpon defence— it beliey 
itself upon the rocks which 


| type of response to be 
aginot" mind. It concen- 
es the challenge will exhaust 
surround the island fortress. 


Out to meet it. Recent events . 
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will be many who think that the millennium has come. 
And they will be hurtfully surprised when in another 
decadé or two they find the challenge to their standards 
reappearing in another and more dangerous form. 
Neither dreaming of the past, nor thinking wishfully of 
the future, nor devising some temporary expedient, nor 
denying that the challengeis present, nor acting defensively, 
is an adequate response to any challenge. "Temporary 
measures may be necessary pending more radical action; 
planning for the future is desirable if past mistakes are to 
be avoided, and defensive action may be an essential 
preliminary to attack. But the only adequate and com- 
pletely satisfactory answer to any challenge is that which 
meets it here and now and meets it with all available 
forces, material, mental and spiritual. The challenge is to 
us, and the response has to be our own. Our own foe 
as well as that of the community ol w hich we are members ` 
depends upon the recognition of this truth. The essence 
of the intelligently creative act is to produce the new and 


ropriate response to any given situation. The com- 
munity which can thus act creatively will survive the 
challenge and emerge beyond its testing period dynamic 
and invigorated. Thought and action must be combined 
in a unitary whole and the móre intense the challenge 
the greater, is the need for a wider knowledge and total 
communal response. \ 


ap Me 


Chapter II 
THE CHALLENGE TO SOCIETY 


Tue last hundred years have witnessed the gradual 
development of that challenge to our civilisation of which 
the present war is at once the symbol and the culmination. 
It is probably true to say that totalitarian, warfare makes 
the challenge one which threatens every aspect of the life 
of our society and which involves the participation in the 
struggle of each section of it. Our society is usually said 
to be a democratic one. How far this statement is true 
will be discussed later on. But in so far as it is a 
democracy it must be remembered that democracy is 
something to fight with, as well as to fight for. The 
totalitarian conception of society inevitably challenges 
the basic principles’ of our society. The latter have to be 
examined in an effort to determine how far they are 
satisfactory basic principles for a society, how far they 
fulfil the proper aims of a good society, how far we 
have applied them, and how far we have shirked their 
implications. This is a hard process, but it‘should be a 
ruthless one. The fault may be not in our principles, 

but in ourselves that we are underlings.” But «the 
Principle must be stated anew to meet the circumstances 


of the Present world: we must examine our wills, our faith, 
our knowledge, to see in whi | 
‘It may be that failure h 


Ough to discuss educational reform, 


as it were, in 
4 
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vacuo, is a useless task and an escape into the future, 
there are urgent duties awaiting those who appreciate the 
vital connection between the values of a community and 
the institutions which it establishes. The institutions of 
any society must inevitably reflect the values of that 
society. Ifit were otherwise the institutions would be in 
conflict with the society and would soon be abolished or 
altered. Education is one of the institutions of society. 
It, therefore, like all other institutions, is an expression 
of the basic values of the society. If the values of a 
society are success in competition, the acquisition. of 
wealth, the participation in charitable effort, a sub- 
stitution of the history of culture for living culture, and 
so on, then the educational system set up by such a society 
will inevitably show the same set of values. 

This point is basic to all that follows. So much has 
been written about education which, although delightful 
reading, stimulating to the imagination, and acceptable 
to the emotions, has failed to have any concrete effect 
because education is dealt with as something apart from 
the society which has given rise to it. Young teachers 
come into the schools fired with commendable enthusiasm 
for: modern improved methods. Successively they feel 
baffled, bewildered, and frustrated. Sometimes they 
-never discover the real reason for all this. They blame 
the system, the Head, the apathy of other teachers. 
Only rarely do they see that the source of the trouble lies 
in the society of which the school is a part. It is this fact 
that makes for a developing sense of frustration. Some 
few leave the profession; others, settle down to a routine 
job done in a routine way; some jom progressive education 
societies and get relief thereby; few take the path of real 
sociological research which alone can determine the root 
causes of things and indicate the correct point of attack 
for the remedying of evils. ` 


`í 


Chapter III 
THE CHALLENGE TO EDUCATION 


Ахр now totalitarian war is emphasising anew in a bitter 
manner the fact that the institutions of a society are an 
essential part of it. Totalitarian warfare is warfare by all 
the individuals of the state in all the institutions of the 
state. None can escape the conscription of the totalitar- 
ian dictator? All have to serve and serve as instructed. 
Nor can any institution in the opposing community claim 
freedom from attack, even ifit would. For modern war is 
total attack by all—the community, its institutions, its 
peoples, its inventions and its culture—on all. 

So the challenge to educationists is of a twofold nature. 
In the first place it is a challenge to our society. This 
implies that the basic principles of this society must be 
examined and criticised. The ‘principles of the society 
which we must create if we are to survive and progress 


beyond the challenge must be determined. In the 
second place the challenge i 


tained and developed by its 
From another angle сап be said 
at has a twofold task in periods of 
crisis and challenge, He has to help the younger 
crisis with as little damage to 
humanly possible, and he has at 


To expect t ‹ : 
Est to be able to ** is no longer 


an intelli ion: if i 
telligent reaction, even if it were considered so at 


muddle through ” 
One time. The tempo of life has 
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our grandmothers. The process may be amusing, but is 
hardly one which commends itself to intelligent people. 
We faust work now at maintaining and expanding our 
existing educational service, taking steps here and there 
which will make easier the more essential, radical post- 
war reconstruction. And we must work now at our 
reconstruction proposals in order that we may be pre- 
pared. Ifitis objected that it is impossible to undertake 
two such tasks at one and the same time,gthe answer is - 
that we must do so or perish. When the great challenge 
comes to any community it must be greatly met. What 
appeared to be impossible in less urgent days now becomes 
essential. In the intensity of our response lies the only 
hope of discovering the adequate reply to the challenge. 
The twofold task is necessary and must be carried out. 
Such is the only point of view for those who are active 
democrats. 


The three marks of the democratic mind are : 
(1) A readiness to search for the truth irrespective of 


personal prejudices or vested interests and a 
willingness to prosecute this search in the face of all 
obstacles and difficulties, 

(2) A determination to follow the truth wherever it 
may lead, and NAI ; | 

(3) A belief that the real joy in life arises from the fact 
that there are problems to be solved and that all 
men must participate in their solution and not be 
ready merely to accep S ready-made ? the solu- 
tions provided from some “ authoritarian ? source. 
The ready-made standardised suit may solve a 
tailoring problem, but it cannot solve the problem 
of living. 


Now the exercise of this democratic temper is only 


possible in-a society In which investigation and research 
are welcomed and in which dogmatic assertion and 
counter-assertion are recognised as unwholesome. In the 
sphere of education it means, further, that the research 
must be sociological in its outlook. We must, as Professor 
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CE. Clarke)has put it, “ relate educational development to 
deep-seated movements in social and cultural history; to 
the play of forces throwing now this class, and now that, 
into leadership and prominence, and giving the colour of 
“national ° to forms and institutions which are really only 
the expression of a particular phase. Taking such a 
standpoint . . . the true history of English education has 
not yet been written . . . the writing of it has hardly begun. 

“ The task is one calling for many workers, endowed 
with a rich and not very common equipment of social and 
historical insight and training. Such workers are not yet 
available. . . .” 

This raises the whole question of educational research. 


The fact that there are some slight indications of the 
necessity for this is welcom 


somewhat belated. Two ess 
this research are an adequat 
for it and the trainin 


gated will it continue 
ТА > Av ent—accepted unquestioningly by the 
+ Will it be for the © chosen people” only 


l. 
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and will it exclude all others? The only indications that 
have been given as to its contents do not inspire much 
confidence. They consist of the fixing of “ appointed 
days? when two measures (Continuation Schools and a 
raising of the School Leaving Age to 1 5), already on the 
Statute Book, shall come into force. One of these was 
a product of the last war and the other a ** between the 
wars ” project. Will the situation at the end of this war 
demand nothing more original than this? / Then there 
has been a reference to the lengthened school life. The 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Education has 


. stated that he does not anticipate any great extension of 


the post-primary curriculum, but that by spreading the 
present three-year courses over four years pupils will have 
more time to overcome difficulties and master each phase 
of a subject. This appears to regard the pre-war curri- 
culum as suitable for a post-war world, whereas the truth 
is that it was quite unsuitable even for the pre-war world. 
Many years ago, when Sir Charles Trevelyan’s Bill for 
raising the school leaving age to 15 was before Parlia- 
ment, Punch had a cartoon in which a lad of 14 was 
depicted as saying that he “ didn’t want another dose of 
the same old stuff” Apparently we are to be said to 
** progress ” if we serve up the same dose as before but in 
smaller quantities at a time. 

The AER of Education Committees, thè Associa- 
tion of Directors and Secretaries, the National Union of 
Teachers and many other semi-official and unofficial 
bodies have also appointed “ reconstruction " committees, 
but there is little evidence that the fundamental pre- 
liminary research work is in progress. Until it has been 
carried out there can be no effective reconstruction. 
When it has been carried out progress can be made only if 


those with prejudices and those with vested interests in 
one or other sections О: 


f the field are willing pacers and 
follow the lines indicated .by the results of the research 
workers. “There is, therefore, a twofold task. The first 
concerns the actual research work—its financial needs, 
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the selecting and training of the workers, its publication 
and its dissemination. It should be noted that the 
research can fail to be effective for either of two reasons. 
The research workers may be limited or may be concerned 
with “ proving ” doctrines and not elucidating facts (as in 
Nazi Germany), or the results of the investigations may be 
put into cold storage and not made commonly known (a 
method which has often been adopted to prevent the 
spread of ‘ dangerous ” doctrines). The second task is 
more strictly an educational one—that of developing the 
type of citizen who will demand and be prepared to act 
upon the results of research. This means the breakin 

down of certain complexes developed by one set of socia 


values and the building up of others based on the changed 
values. The technique of this proc 


we know little, but it is one w 


i Chapter IV 
EDUCATIONAL TRADITIONS IN ENGLAND 


IT has often been pointed out that there are in England 
three systems of education—the Public School system, the 
Secondary School system, and the Elementary School 
system, and that these are separated vertically and not 
horizontally. The Elementary system is not elementary 
for all, but is the whole of education for the majority of 
those included within it. Some few, by performing the 
mental acrobatic feat of gaining success in a transfer 
examination, manage to effect asideways jump, and land 
in the Secondary School division. The Public School 
system is quite apart from the other two and is not public 
in any ordinary sense of the word, but rigorously private. 
As a matter of fact there is a fourth system, the Technical 
Education system, poised precariously in a position of 
unstable equilibrium abovethe Elementary and Secondary 
systems. This technical education is given in a variety- 
of institutions ranging from the Junior Technical School 
to the Technical College. The Spens Report suggested 
the establishment of Technical High Schools of equal 
status with the existing Secondary Schools, but no actual 
developments in this direction have yet occurred. At 
present technical education ranks as superior to Elemen- 
tary but definitely inferior to Secondary education. 
What has given rise to this state of affairs ? 

To be able to answer the question fully would be to be 
able to write that history of English education the absence 
of which Professor Clarke rightly laments. In medieval 
times there were three functioning groups in the com- 
munity: ; 

(a) Those who fought and ruled. 
(b) Those who administered and prayed. 
(c) The workers on the land. 


Th ing of Mercantilism saw power pass from the 
DEN of re class into the hands of the merchant 
III 
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princes—a new social grouping. The subsequent develop- 
ment of modern factory industrialism saw the develop- 
ment of another new group, who “ had no spot of earth 
to call their own and with no status of independence in 
industry." In other words, power passed from the hands 
of the individual ruler into those of an aristocracy of the 
land, and from the latter to the merchant princes and 
industrial magnates. The present situation is that we 
have given the means of political power, i.e. the vote, to 
the worker, but rendered the gift valueless by failing to 
provide adequate education for him. The result is that 
the employment of unscrupulous propaganda replaces a 
rational consideration of vital g issues. As each class 
successively achieved the dominant position in socicty, so 
the institutions, including the educational system, of each 
class came to be viewed as national, instead of merely as 
those of a phase or a Class, as in reality they are. 

While political power was being transferred, corre- 
sponding changes took place with regard to the adminis- 
trative class. Briefly the change is fro 


t if the master has changed, the func- 

purely interpretative. Ап extension 
d y Government regulation has led to 
an extension of the n 


: umber of those employed in the 
interpretative function. 3 


‘The third group—the workers on the land—have again 
subdivided. To-day some remain as agricultural workers ` 

ut the Majority have become industrialised and have now 
no real affinity with their fe 


he unctional needs of the aristocratic age gave rise 


у е Public School s stem, alth i 
not then in the isolated and privileged Dos B 
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has assumed in more recent times. The attitude of the 
merchant princes to education was much more realistic, 
and só views as to the right content of education under- 
went a change. Mathematics and science, history and 
geography and modern languages began a struggle for 
supremacy’ with the classics. Gradually the curricula 
of both the Public Schools and the Secondary Schools 
were affected. In the latter schools the classics fought a 
losing battle; in the former they retained their dominant 
position. At the other end of the social scale the new 
industrial workers, living herded together in wretched 
hovels, with no means of cultural development, were 
beginning to excite the pity'and the charity of their less 
hardened masters. From the ensuing charitable move- 
ment developed the existing Elementary School system. 
In these facts are to be found the origins and original 
functions of the four existing systems of education in this 
country. From the needs of medizval aristocracy came 
the Public School system, while from the needs of the 
interpretative class came the Secondary School system, 
both of which were affected by the realism of the mer- 
chants. From the demands of modern industry came the 
technical system and from the charitable feelings of the 
twentieth-century employer came the Elementary School 
system, 4 vt r 
Professor Clarke has distinguished four traditions in 
English education and described them as follows: 


(a) The Public School System 

* Everywhere it expresses the outlook and the idea- 
structure of a dominant class. Its procedure is expensive, 
its adhesion in curricula is to the aristocratic temper of the 
classics, its ties with controlling groups and influences in 
Society are multifarious and intimate, and its educational 
defence of itself is never quite pure, always more or less 
infected by the necessities of social defence. , Viewed 
historically it js, in its present form, a comparatively 
recent thing; the class-restricted survival of a rich 
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functional ideal that, in the Middle Ages, covered the 
whole nation. The spirit of that ideal finds magnificent 
expression in Milton's great definition of the purpose of 
education: *I call, therefore, a complete and generous 
education that which fits a man to perform justly, skil- 
fully and magnanimously all the offices, both private and 
public, of peace and war.’ ” 


(b) The Dissenter Tradition 


“ It was democratic, though often not very strongly so ; 
it was usually devout, and above. all it was realistic in its 
attitude to the practical world. This realism was shown 
both in its readiness to use public funds for educational 
purposes, and especially in its conception of the curri- 
culum. When Dissenters set up their own * academies ? 
in the eighteenth century, mathematics and Science, 
history and geography and modern languages very largely 
shouldered out the classics. But the tradition itself is 
much older. The fact that so great a man as Milton was 
its prophet is obscured by the comparative accident that 
in his Tractaie of Education the text-books he recom- 
mended were written for the most part in Latin and 
Greek. (What others were then available 2) 


try. Charity Schools, ‘ 1 
of Industry? and Sun "ra Sdn chools, * Schools 


lementary Scho 
till largely a thing apart, 
their own life by the ruling 


) mentary school is the seed- 
a rich common culture, waiting to be assimilated 
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to the unity of national life at one end of the scale as the 
public school is waiting at the other end. Indeed, the 
formidábleness of the job of integrating both of them in 
one rich common structure affords some measure of the 
task before us.” 


(d) The Folk Tradition 4 

** We mean the songs, the tales, the rhymes, the games, 
the dances, the nature lore, and all the rest of the mixed 
brew that enriched the common life of a then rural people. 
The schools have discovered it too late to use it or save it, 
if indeed, in the face of urbanisation, it can be saved at 
all. But all too little attention has been given to the 
problem whether an industrialised urban population can 
hold together in real community of spirit without some 
such matrix of simple natural culture to bind and support 
them. Are the radio and, the cinema and the ephemeral 
popular song the best we can do? Inany case something 
of significant value will have gone out of English life and 
education when there is no longer a Folk Tradition of any 
kind at work." ў 

Other strands сап obviously be disentangled from this 
complex of motives and functions. Research will qualify 
some of the statements made above and amplify others. 
Enough has „been said to indicate the urgent need for 
thorough-going, well-planned and co-ordinated research. 
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Chapter V 
SECURITY AND ADVENTURE 


SuMMARISING three articles dealing with education in Nazi 
Germany, The Times Educational Supplement recently said, 
* They bring out in unmistakable fashion the fact that, 
horrific though the physical struggle between the armies 
of democracy and those of Nazism must be, the spiritual 
struggle must be even sterner. This is why Education 
has such a crucial part to play, and why it must bc con- 
ceived in the broadest terms and carried out along the 
broadest lines. It is the duty of educationists to discover 
every weakness in our social armour, and to sec that it is 
remedied. In this connection two warnings given by the 
writer of articles on the German youth movements (who 
is afraid to draw generalised conclusions from the 
authoritarian story he has to tell) should receive the most 
profound attention. One is that * no modern community 
' s safe from revolution which denies its young people 
» economic security and the o ortunity for self-expression 
and considers its responsibilit discharged when it has 
rovided them with formal academic trainin » and the 
Other is that gemini So seme training born, not 
‘made, and that organisations imposed upon the oung 
Бош above are likely io have many of (he waska ы S 
the genuin article without its redeeming features of dis- 
interested fervour and sincerity, 
These tw Sincerity, 


ese two warnings are necessary. To take the second 


first, it is a restatément of the fact that'the values of any 
educational System, 


n, art of such a System, are 
the values of the soci ich develops that System. "The 

S lovement, li € any other branch of educational 
е ae ш Бе ац „anan if the society for which it is 
established is authoritarian, i : It will be “ imposed from 
e mocratic in a fully democratic 
can "grow." In mixed Societies it 
ble features, Where education is 


ity by a Society, the youth movement will ` 
16 
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be viewed only as a charitable effort. This lesson of the 
intimate relationship between the values of society and its 
Institutions is one which needs repeated stressing, par- 
ticularly in view of the reorganisation of all -our in- 
stitutions which the present struggle is making inevitable. 
To attempt educational reforms apart from social con- 
siderations is to embark upon a course which must lead 
inevitably to disappointment and frustration. 

_The first warning states the two essential social con- 
ditions necessary for ordered progress. It points out the 
futility of assuming that education is a formal academic 
Process of training—something that can be discussed and 
carried out apart from the society of which it must be an 
integral part. The writer emphasises the need for two 
things: 

(т) “ Economic security” and. 

(2) “ Opportunities for self-expression.” Ў 
t These two demands, which might still be termed the 
minimal demands of everyone upon the community of 
Which they are members, can be expressed in slightly more 
general terms. Fora community to develop, or even to 
exist, there must be: : 

(1) A secure background to life. 

(2) A field in which the adventure which is life itself 

can be conducted. 

The first of these includes safety from individual and 
mass aggression, and economic security. Sometimes it is 
argued that such safety and security would result in the 
removal of the main spurs to action. But this point of 
View is caused by 

(т) The transference of motives to action in an existing 

society to a society based upon different values, and 

(2) The assumption that whereas some people can work . 
' disinterestedly, the many cannot. 


Because in a world in which production has been for 
Profit and not for use the main motive to action has been 
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the desire to obtain economic security, there is no ground 
for saying that the provision of economic security would 
sterilise all action. The fact is that the effort to obtain 
security has taken so much of the energies of mankind 
that the amount remaining for living has been negligible. 
Gaining a livelihood has come to be the aim of life, and 
the use of leisure time has been prostituted by the efforts 
of those who have seen in it a field for profits. With 
most people too exhausted by the struggle for economic 
security to devote much attention to the problem, and 
with the lack in real recreational facilities characteristic of 
the living conditions in most industrial areas, the appéal 
of the main amusements of the age is easy to understand. 
The Roman emperors held, cynically, that all the 
populace needed was “ bread and circuses.” In more 
has been gained by many 
time and energy that the 


‹ must be to ensure 
the right of everyone. The second 
argument—that with security people would cease to make 
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democrat finds joy in the fact that there are problems to 
solve and that he can play his part in their solution. 
These problems must be real ones—not those to which he 
knows the solution (as that of economic security) and at 
the same time refuses to apply it. The real culture of an 
age grows out of the values of that age; it is not to be 
confused, as it is so frequently to-day, with a knowledge 
of the history of past ages. With a background of 
economic security, the present age would reach cultural 
heights unimagined to-day. 

The second essential demand (that for an appropriate 
field in which the adventure of life can be carried out) is, 
in effect, a demand for a stimulating environment in 
which are to be found those qualities which make possible 
the development of the many potentialities of men. It is 
undeniable that such a field is needed before potential 
powers can be developed into actual ones, and it is equally 
undeniable that at present, for many people, no such field 
is available. a 

In a Report published in 1938 and prepared by Mr. 
L. P. Scott for the Shoreditch Housing Association it is 
stated, ** Most of the children of Shoreditch have no 
privacy. They exist in the mass, live in overcrowded 
dwellings, play in the streets.” In a preface to the Re- 
port, Mr. Howard Marshall says, “ Imaginative play is 
impossible for the children of Shoreditch. The mass 
play which is the only form. of recreation available for 
these youngsters produces the mass mind, and I need not 
elaborate the products of the mass mind in modern 
civilisation.” The Report points out that basement 
and semi-basement dwellings are common. Indoor play 
facilities are impossible. The Borough of Shoreditch is 
one square mile in area. It contains only 9 acres of open 
spaces and nearly half of these are churchyards. One 
child in six suffers from some form of illness, including 
rheumatism, weak heart and bronchitis. The whole 
scene is one of drab monotony. The Report gives a 
revealing picture of the lives of large numbers of our 
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children. “Most of the children are living in over- 
crowded and insanitary homes, they work long hours, 
seldom get out of London, and few have profitable 
' hobbies." Sixty-eight per cent. of the houses have no 
facilities for a proper bath at home ; forty-eight per cent. 
have only a kettle as a means of obtaining hot water. 
Fifty-four per cent. of the children have not been out of 
Shoreditch for as much as a week during the past year, 
and of the forty-six who have, only twelve per cent. have 
been taken by relatives, the rest having been taken by 
various organisations. Seventy-two per cent. of the 
boys and sixty-four per cent. of the girls normally play 
in the streets. Fifty-nine per cent. of the boy. 


ofthe girls. The average wage is ab 
for twenty-four per cent. of the boys and thirty-two per 


cent. of the girls, and 1 55. per weck for thirty-seven and 
thirty-five per cent. respectively. 
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training, that you will enter the industrial world through 
a series of blind-alley occupations, and that you will 
eventually, like your father, become unemployed.” 

And again, “ The early handicaps are too great. Only 


ёс 


any hope.” Youth movements “ can devise forms of 


a reorganisation of society can offer them (the children) Д 


escape mechanism which will offer substitutes for self- 
expression," or alternatively, * they can make demands 
on young people that will offer forms of direct self- 
expression." It is.claimed that most adult education is 
too abstract. “ It is useless to learn the art of healthy 
criticism in adult education classes if one find that the 
democratic state consists of political parties run by 
political bosses and bureaucrats who demand only servile 
followers. . . . If the adult education service is to claim 
the allegiance of young people, it must give them some- 
thing to do as well as something to talk about." 

Again and again it is the same story—that the field for 
that adventure which is life is almost negligible in the case 
of very many of the nation’s children. Nor is it possible 
to give that full field which is both desirable and necessary 
in the schools if it is not also present in society as a whole. 
To do so is to make a plaything of education and to 
divorce it from all connection, with life. The adult 
requires security and adventure and so do the child and 
the adolescent. They can only be obtained in a society 
which sees in them a desirable social objective and which 
has the will to struggle for their establishment. Until 
this has been done individual and communal effort and 
energy will continue to be frittered away upon the means 
of life instead of in obtaining the ends of life. Once more 
the intimate connection between society and education 


stands revealed. s 
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Chapter VI 
THE SOCIAL PATTERN AND ITS INTEGRATION 


ss of evacuation has brought to the light of 

s. ets in the educational and social fields which have 
hitherto been unsuspected. This vast experiment in the 
transference of children from one type of environment to 
another is still in process. It is to be hoped that satis- 
factory records are being kept. Not only are statistics 
required, but records of individual cases and their re- 
actions to the changed situation in which they have found 
themselves. The full sociological implication of the 
experiment has rarely been grasped. Groups of children 
have been taken from the communities within the 
community into which they were born and in which they 
have spent all their lives. They have been placed in 
. other communities with different interests and a different 
cultural pattern. Some have gone overseas; some to a 
neighbouring county. During the history of the evacua- 
tion movement there have been three types of complaint. 
The first was that parents were unwilling to allow their 
children to be evacuated or the children unwilling to 
go. The second was that the children failed to settle 
down in the reception area; they tended to drift back to 
the old homes. The third complaint has been that a 


species of gang warfare has ensued between the “ locals ? 
and the “ foreigners,” 


ose responsible for evacuation 
tude of the task confronting 
mechanics of the process that 
broke down. The trains B 


and buses were there and ran 
totime. 'The children wh i 
i ES D rey Were going were wel] labelled, 


The billets had been found 
and allotted.. The failure of 
on evacuation came from the fa. she a aon 
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accustomed from birth. Now they had all disappeared 
overnight and the background of their lives had com-. 
pletely changed. In the reception area the judgment of 
values was reversed. The ways of life customarily fol- 
lowed were to those in reception areas the “ proper’ way 
of life and the ways of the visitors were “strange.” So 
developed tensions and misunderstandings. The urgent 
necessity for resolying these remained unappreciated. In 
some cases an effort was even made to maintain a smaller 
community of evacuees with ways of its own, within the 
larger community of the reception area. It was not 
appreciated that the social and cultural pattern of any 
group obtains a strong hold upon those born into it and 
that to uproot the individual and place him or her in 

. another environment means that, for the moment, the 
anchorage of the known way of life has been lost. To 
uproot a grown plant and to reset it elsewhere is a 
delicate operation and one demanding much skilful 
craftsmanship. To uproot a child from its native com- \ 
munity and to plant it in another is a still more difficult 
task. 

It has to be realised what a strong hold the cultural 
pattern of the group in which they normally live has over 
individuals. This is bound up with the question dis- 
cussed in the preceding section. The existing values of 

esociety are the determinants of the nature of the in- 
stitutions of that society. "These institutions, and all that 
mass of habits, customs and traditions bound up with 

„them or carried over (often as © fossils ") from an older 
society and its institutions, form that complex which is the 
cultural pattern of the community. Into this culture 
children are born and in it they develop. They come to 
believe in these values, institutions, habits and customs as 
normal and “ right,” and all variants as “ funny ” or even 
“evil.” So the values and the institutions come to be 
uncritically defended, because each member of the 
community comes to feel that he or she has a vested 
interest in them. . 
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“This seems to be a vicious circle from which there is no 
escape. How can expression be given to the dual demand 
for security of background and an adequaté field of 
adventure when present-day Society is activated by 
competition for the possession of goods and the avoidance 
of unnecessary risks ? 

The answers to these questions would be far from the 
subject-matter of this volume. The would-be seeker for 
the answers would have to refuse to listen to the siren 
voices of the professional politicians, each possessing a 
complete, ready-made and entirely satisfactory remedy, 
He would have to participate ina thorough-going Piece of 
be that he might 


€ questions cannot 
be given at the present time because the necessary 
sociological research has not yet been carried out. He 
would discover, probably, how true it is that sociological 
research has lagged behind physical resea: 


much more difficult thing), anda joy in the 
Problems. Finally, he would see this 
challenge of the present age to himself 
and he would understand that the finding of the right 
response means progress and the acceptance of the wrong 
one decay. ° 


It is in times of crisis that the weaknesses 
become apparent. It is this fact tha 
of attack in the effort to 
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tory values (and therefore institutions) in the communal 
life and replace them by others more in keeping with the 
aspirations of the community. There is always a danger 
here. If the crisis is prolonged and if its magnitude is 
great, then the mental and physical strain caused by it will 
be so hard to withstand that in retrospect the “ old order ” 
will take on a roseate hue, the future will appear un- 
certain or impossible of achievement. So a reversion to 
the old replaces a progression to the new—and the chal- 
lenge is unanswered. This means that study and re- 
search must be followed by planning and action unless 
the opportunity is to be missed. The slower process of 
trial and error or “ muddling through ” may have been 
possible in more leisurely days. With the increased 
tempo of life it becomes a form of communal 
suicide. 

The importance of the native cultural pattern in the life 
of any individual is clearly brought out in Ruth Benedict’s 
Paiterns of Culture (Routledge & Sons, Ltd.). “ The life 
history of the individual is first and foremost an accom- 
modation to the pattern and standards traditionally 
handed down in his community. From the moment of his 
birth the customs into which he is born shape his exper- 


ience and behaviour. By the time he can talk, he is the | 


little creature of his culture, and by the time he is grown ` 


and able to take part in its activities, its habits are his 


habits, its beliefs his beliefs, its impossibilities his im- 


possibilities.” The spread of Western civilisation has had 
important results.’ It has “protected us as man has 
never been protected before from having to take seriously 
the civilisations of other peoples; it has given to our 
culture a massive universality that we have long since 
ceased to account for historically, and which we read off 
rather as necessary and inevitable. We interpret our 
dependence, in our civilisation, upon economic com- 
petition, as proof that this 1s the prime motivation that 
human nature can rely upon, or we read off the behaviour 
of small children as it is moulded in our civilisation, as 
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child psychology, or the way in which the young human 
animal is bound to behave.” 

Another extract is worth quoting. “In culture, too, 
we must imagine a great arc on which are ranged the 
possible interests provided by the human age cycle, or 
by the environment, or by man's various activities. A 
culture that capitalised even a considerable Proportion of 
these would be as unintelligible as a language which used 
all the clicks, all the glottal stops, all the labials, dentals, 
sibilants, and gutturals from voiceless to voiced, and from 
oral to nasal. Its identity as a culture depends upon the 
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task to perform under difficult. conditions, with oppor- 
tunities to cheat, the test being so arranged that, though 
cheating is apparently safe, it can be detected with 
certainty. Opportunities are also presented to the 
student in which he can take credit to himself unfairly, 
steal and receive help when he should bc working 
independently. With such tests, Hartshorn and May, 
curiously enough, concluded after the most careful work 
that has yet been carried out, that the notion of a general 
character factor cannot be said to hold for children, since 
a child who was quite honest in one test situation was 
not honest in another.” They summed up: ‘ The 
unselfishness, persistence or inhibition, that characterised 
a child's behaviour was closely tied up with the situation 
calling it forth, and could not be made the basis for 
generalisation about what would happen in all other 
Situations." This clearly,indicates one thing—that there 
are not honest of dishonest children, but only honest or 
dishonest situations. This should be remembered when 
assessing the effects of environments such as those 
described in this section. 

In Magnetic Mountain, Mr. C. Day Lewis asks the 
question, “ What do we ask for then?” and answers, 
** But that we may be given the chance to be men.” The 
democratic state needs men and not robots. The “ chance 
to be men " can only come in and through a social setting 
which is at once secure and is also an adequate field for 
adventure. Therefore the educationist is concerned with 
the development of such a setting as the essential pre- 
liminary to his more definitely educational work. To 
imagine that education can be satisfactory when the social 
setting is insecure and warped and narrow is to indulge 
in wishful thinking, in order to avoid facing up to the real 
issue. When the social pattern of the whole community 
and those of the various sub-communities are rooted in 
democratic principles, generous in potentialities and 
integrated in aim, education will take on the same 
characteristics. 
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In previous pages facts have been stated which indi- 
cate the effect of unemployment upon the social life of 
adults and therefore upon the educational opportunities 
of children. The problem of unemployment can only be 
solved by a reintegration of those unemployed into the 
society of which they were once a part. Other expedients 
for temporarily relieving the situation may alleviate this 
pressure of unemployment, but do not permanently cure 
it. The tragedy of the unemployed man or woman lies 
in the development of the idea that he or she is not wanted 
by his or her society—that they ar 


» but exist only by and through the good 
will of some of their fellows, 
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so fits itself to make the appropriate and creative response 
to the challenges that confront it. This means that the 
youth has to pass, as it were, from extra-community 
status to full membership. The two conditions for this 
are security and opportunities for self-development and 
expression. Against the background of the first of these 
and by means of the second the youth develops a sense 
of “belonging to” the community. That is, he will 
develop the ability to belong both to the community and 
yet to-retain his power of criticism of it. Too often is it 
the case that “ belonging to " becomes synonymous with 
“having a vested interest in,” with the result that 
prejudice replaces reason in discussions relating to the 
community. So develops a conflict between the adult 
whose economic status gives him a vested interest and the 
youth who from without is rebellious. Again, it is the 
discovery of the technique of integration that is so urgent. 

In any real community each individual feels that he has 
a place, and in the democratic community he feels that this 
place gives him the field which at one and the same time 
stimulates his potentialities and furnishes them with the 


` means whereby they can be actualised. The community 


which cannot integrate all its adult members (and there- 
fore has a large unemployment problem) is clearly deca- 
dent. The community which cannot integrate succes- 
sive generations of its youth is static. That which can 
achieve both integrations is dynamic and creative. This 
integration can only be ‘effective when the values of the 
society are in harmony, and when elements in which 
some section of the community has a vested interest are 


` no longer allowed to linger after their usefulness has dis- 


appeared. A ee 
So there is need for a thorough examination of the 


social pattern of our community. It must be determined 
whether it is a pattern or a patchwork. -It has been 
shown that out of the great arc of human potentialities 
any society chooses but a fraction. There are, then, two 
angles from which the necessary examination must be 
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carried out. In the first place it has to be decided whether 
we have chosen the best combination of potentialities as 
the basis of our own particular pattern. In the second 
place, it is necessary to inquire whether the pattern is an 
integrated one. For unless this is so the individual will 
remain himself unintegrated- How far would it be cor- 
rect to say that for lack of this rigorous examination of our 
social pattern there are many men and women whose 
religious views, economic views and political views are in 
contradiction to one another ? Commonly men try to 
live fractional lives—never living completely or wholly, 
This lack of integration, because it is such a 
feature of present-day society, is reflected through the 
educational system of the community. It shows both 
in our attitude to, and treatment of, children, and in 
the curriculum of the schools. There is great need for 
the integration of the various ^ervices which have been 
developed to assist children, or which are now in the 
Process of development. A child may have some physical 


a case for treatment at the clinic. 
€ may have educational difficulties and b 
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continues. Work at a Children's Psychological Centre 
shows how very necessary it is to co-ordinate both investi- 
gations and treatment, in order that a picture of the 
complete child may be made and so that treatment may 
deal with the whole of the trouble and not only one aspect 
ofit. In other words, the conception of education must 
be widened to cover all that which ministers to the 
development of the whole, integrated child. It can no 
longer be limited to that aspect which is more accurately 
defined as “ schooling.” For the child (as indeed for all) 
life is education and education is life. Perhaps if a 
Ministry of Childhood replaced the present Board of 
Education it would help to emphasise this point of 
view. 
The curriculum of most schools is an unintegrated con- 
glomeration of subjects. A few years ago there was much 
controversy as to the value of teaching Latin. The dis- 
cussions were interesting because they showed the imagin- 
ative powers of those who participated in the discussions. 
The reasons given were mainly examples of rationalisation. 
It would be most interesting if typical time-tables from 
different types of schools could be taken and a careful 
inquiry made on the following lines: 
(1) When did each subject appear first in any school 
curriculum and what social conditions gave rise to 
its inclusion ? Ay T 

(2) How far do changed social conditions warrant its 
retention ? С 

(3) What kind of curriculum do the present social con- 

ditions require ? 

'There are, of course, other lines of inquiry. The point 
here is that subjects are included in present-day curricula 
for a whole variety of reasons, of which the following aré 
typical : RUE 

(a) The influence of tradition. —Originall part of the 

curriculum to serve a definite need, their place 
is now defended from entirely different motives. 

(B) The influence of snobbery—Some subjects are intro- 
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duced because they are supposed to be the marks of 
some higher types of schools. М 

(c) The influence оў some form of “ higher”? education on the 
“ lower” one.—E.g. the influence of the Universities 
on the Secondary Schools, of Senior Schools on 
Juniors, and so on. 

(d) The influence of the qualifications and abilities of the 
staff. This is noticeable in Higher School work in 
Secondary Schools. 

Many others, of course, may operate. They all point 

to the need for an integrated curriculum. It must be 


Chapter VII 
BEYOND THE NATION 


Tue individual lives in a social and cultural pattern which 
contains elements derived from a number of groups of 
which he is a member. His occupation, his geographical 
position, his place in the time sequence, and a host of other 
factors contribute strands in that complex which deter- 
mines so much of his mode of life and standard of culture. 
Great discoveries, both of his own age and those of other 
ages, by his fellow countrymen and by those of other 
peoples, affect it. The discovery of the Americas, of the 
printing press, and of the steam engine, of the loom, and 
the wireless, have resulted in changes in the mode of 
men’s lives which inevitably alter the cultural pattern. 
So, too, the increased tempo of life in modern times will 
cause changes. The increase in the speed of all means of 
communication, and in pafticular the developments of the 
press, the cinema and the wireless, will be an operative 
factor. So more threads are introduced into the pattern 
and some old threads cease to be serviceable. Far too 
frequently these old threads retain an influence on 
the present-day pattern long after they have ceased 
to serve any practical value. If recognised for what 
they are, they do not do active harm, perhaps. If 
unrecognised, they may make the pattern unsuitable 
for the present because it remains attuned only to the 
ast. ‹ ` 
p For many children the pattern of their lives, as has been 
indicated, is determined by that of the immediate resi- 
dential and functional group to which they and their 


` parents belong. The factors outlined above do, however, 


tend to bring about changes in this state of affairs. The 
national pattern of culture determines the broad general 
outline within which the patterns of the communities 
within it can be woven. In other words, national values 
are reflected in local culture. Something additional, 
something local, also enters into it. In fact, it is not so 
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long ago that the social and cultural patterns in local 
communities differed so much as to make those brought 
up in one “ foreigners " to those brought up in another. 
But increased means and speed of communications have 
altered, and are still altering, all this. The common 
elements in the sub-communities of which the national 
community is comprised tend to outweigh the more purely 
localones. The old comparative cultural isolation of the 
mining village, the agricultural hamlet, the industrial 
village, tends to break down. One effect is that the 
individual is not so integrated with his fellows. He has 
partly lost his roots. His established place in the old 
small functional unit has largely disappeared and he has 
as yet not fully established himself in the larger society. 
It is this fact to which Professor F. Clarke, in the passage 
quoted earlier, refers when he says that the Folk Tradition 
is important and that there is need to find the modern 
equivalent of it. It is someliow a case of developing 
wider loyalties and, while inventions have made this 
development essential to the well-being of the modern 


lanregime. The democratic state has a far more difficult 


task because the solution has to develop from the members 
of the community themselves. 


and whether it is desirable that it should be Stopped at 
national frontiers, sloping i i 


loping in national 
cultures elements which arise fri ub. 


of human beings? Is there such a thing as an English- 
erican culture, a Western European Culture, a Euro- 


pean culture and an ultimate human. culture ? The 
League of Nations chieve some 
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was the conflicting values of the chief participating states. 
Now Federal Union is “in the air." The original 
suggestion that it should include a number of states has 
beensfollowed by one of federation between the British 
Commonwealth and the U.S.A. The prospect is an 
appealing one, but needs much investigation and con- 
sideration. Is a federation possible unless the units to be 
federated have similar economic and political systems? 
It would appear that the answer to this question is in the 
negative. The basic values of a community determine its 
institutions and its cultural pattern. A socialised and an 
authoritarian state could not federate; neither could a 
capitalist and a communistic one. It would seem, 
then, that at the present stage of world history, federa- 
tion would result in more powerful units being formed 
which were based on rival ideologies, with inevitable 
conflict between them gs the only result. Hitler has 
formed an authoritarian confederation; if England 
and America form a capitalist-democratic one and 
the U.S.S.R. becomes the centre of a communistic one, 
more terrible wars between larger units seems to be 
the only predictable outcome. 1s there no other way 
of escape? Is there no path along which real progress 
can be made? - 

The only ,other possibility is a less spectacular one 
and one which calls for patient, thorough, scientific, 
sociological research., It assumes that the desire to 
prosecute this kind of iesearch is not the prerogative of 
one race, although it admits that the possibility of 
prosecuting it is denied to the members of some com- 
munities. It holds that real bonds between communities 
cannot be developed on the basis of either a lust for power 
or the existence of threats. They can be effective only 
when common interests result in a common effort to 
produce those conditions in which these interests can 
best develop. This means that each community has an 
essential task before it which ошу it can perform. Its own 
cultural pattern must be critically examined. No vested 
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i and no prejudices must be allowed to interfere 
Mp ds task. The ground must be “cleared of the 
weed, prepared for growth.” The present develop- 
ment of mankind makes it necessary that there should 
‘be conscious control of cultural developments.. This in 
turn means a conscious determination of the values of 
the community and concerted effort to achieve them. 
This is the whole case for planning. It is why planning 
is so urgently necessary. The old process whereby there 
was a long lag between inventions and the effecting ofthe 
social changes made imperative by these inventions is no 
longer possible if we are to survive. Perhaps this is one 
way of answering the challenge of the present age? Can 
we plan boldly and with imagination, 
conscious of its opportunities and possibilities ? 
plan democratically, each for all, and all for each? Or 
are we willing to remain something less than adults and no 
longer attractive like children, and demand that someone 
else should plan for us, think for us, act for us, create for 


us? The answer is our answer to the challenge and 
upon it will depend our fate. 


This, then, is the immediate task, 
values and control our cultural d 
other communities do the same. 
all to the same degree, but the 
Communities will widen as discov: 
happiness of all more than for t 
as this common ground extend: 
endeavour to extend it by every means in our power— 
the possibility of all-embracing federations becomes 
fter all, two kinds of patriotism. 

right or wrong." The 


&r type, says, “ My country—and 
des Ty to give of its best to the common 
good. " 


The . application Ío education should be obvious. 
Education is an institution through which a communi 
endeavours to implant its values in the rising generation. 


As we examine our 
evelopments, so will 
Not all at once, and not 
common field between 
cries are utilised for the 
he profit of a few, And 
s—and it is our duty to 
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A “ just and generous education " can only emerge from 
a “ just and generous society.” As we “ clear the weed ” 
from the soil in which the children are to grow so shall we 
make possible that growth which is possible, but so rarely 
achieved. 


PART II 
ENGLISH EDUCATION TO-DAY 


Chapter. I 
INTRODUCTORY 


IN Part I it has been pointed out that there is no such 
thing as the English tradition in Education. It is obvious 
from this that there cannot be anything which is properly 
describable as the English system of Education. What 
exists in England at the moment is a number of distinct 
systems, each of which is the result of some social and 
political development. The lamentable thing is that the 
existence of these systems does not in reality, indicate that 
there is a rich diversity of educational effort in England, ` 
as some would like to maintain, but only that our 
educational provision is still based upon a system of social 
castes. 

To understand fully English education as it exists 
to-day would involve tracing the social and political 
changes referred to above and determining their effects ' 


, upon that complex of traditions, habits, customs and 


modes of thought which constitute our culture. This is 
a task which remains to be accomplished; when it has been 
carried out it will provide a history of education which 
will enable an intelligent view to b 


€ taken of the elements 
in the field of education, instead of one based upon 
prejudice and personal desires, Although the full story 


remains to be written, some of the main facts are known. 
some of the present-day 
en an institution, curri- 
ural “ fossil? long after 
€ necessary to the society 
vhich d. The great turning-points in 
man's history—the work of Galileo, the geographical 
discoveries of the Elizabethan age, the invention of the 
printing press and the steam engine, and the statement of 
38 ; 
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the theory of evolution, have all resulted in political and 
social changes. All in their turn had an impact upon 
education and rendered changes essential. Far too 
frequently what happened was that the old-established 
institution, through those who had some vested interest in 
it, fought with the supporters of the necessary new 
institution, instead of attempting to determine what was 
relevant in the new situation. In some cases an entirely 
new system was developed side by side with the existing 
ones. Even then the prestige value of the older estab- 
lished order was envied by the newer and less socially 
important one, with the result that the newer came in 
many ways to imitąte the older and thus fought for a pale 
reflection of the existing institution instead of bravely 
setting out on the path demanded by the new circum- 
stances. The old institution had social value; the educa- 
tion it gave brought econpmic rewards. It is impossible 
to blame those who availed themselves of the only means 
by which their ambitions could be satisfied. But the 
process has resulted in a deadening narrowness in our 
modern conception of secondary education, and a divorc- 
ing of action from thought, the result of which is now being 
reaped by the community. There is a diversity of types 
of school within the English educational system, but there 
is no diversity of education. The shadow has been 
mistaken for the substance, as will be shown in the course 
of this section. The process has to be reversed. There 
have to be determined methods whereby there can be 
real diversity of educational provision to meet the needs 
of the variety of abilities in individuals and the diverse 
needs of the community. Education has to be relevant 
to these two needs, and only in so far as it is relevant will 
it be satisfactory. Organisation, curricula and methods 
have all to be subjected to this acid test. , 

A detailed setting down of the education, both formal 
and informal, considered necessary for a representative 
successful man throughout the different ages would fur- 


nish an interesting and illuminating section of the history 


` itself or the individua himself, 
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of education. Successive chapters might well deal with 
such individuals as the Crusader-Baron; the Churchman- 
Politician; the Elizabethan Adventurer; the Merchant 
Prince; the Eighteenth-Century Intellectual, and the 
successful modern “ Business? man. From such a study 
there would be gained a knowledge of what the successful 
people of each age considered necessary. As a parallel 
the type of education, if any, considered necessary for 
“ the rest ” might be investigated. Both would reveal the 
need for integration, if the reality of a democratic society 
is to emerge. In a modern industrial democratic com- 
munity the development of a common culture which 
transcends the old opposition between the cultural and 
the vocational is essential. Without it there can be no 
fusion of the elements in a community; no field for total 
inner communal effort. A semblance of fusion can be 
imposed by the operation of force either from without or 
by-a class within. But this process denies freedom and is 
opposed to the principles upon which democracy can 
alone be based. ‘The fusion of the citizens of a democracy 
into a community, and the integration of the individual 
within himself and his integration into the community, can 
only come from within, from the efforts of the community 

if it is to be able to with- 
the challenge to show the 
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but it is one which cannot be delayed. When the actual 
immediate physical danger ceases, there will be a tempta- 
tion to think that the crisis has passed. The tension will 
be relieved, the lights will go up and in'retrospect the 
pleasures of the pre-war days will seem to be the things 
we long for most. But it will be then, at that moment, 
that the real testing time will come. It is not enough to 
destroy the evil thing, to root out the places where it 
lurks and to exterminate its prophets. If one devil is 
expelled and the communal body left empty, many 
other devils will appear ready to possess it The good 
thing must be built and built soundly and with speed. 
If it is to take blood and sweat and toil to eliminate 
the evil, there will be call for mental and spiritual 
blood, sweat and toil to establish the good. So the 
preparations must be made now. The armaments must 
be manufactured and the,army trained. Among the chief 
weapons in our armament are a knowledge of the facts, 
and the courage to recognise them as such. The army of 
democracy must be trained in their use. Then there must 
be faith in the cause for which the fight is waged and a 
determination to prosecute it to a successful conclusion. 
Hence the plans must be developed, not rigidly as a 
testament, or as a code of laws, but fluidly and dynamic- 
ally, and capable of adjustment in the light of social changes 
and widening knowledge. This is the only spirit which 
can inform those who work for the establishment of the 
democratic order and for that education which will at 
one and the same time hasten its achievement. and 
support its existence. 


Chapter II 
THE PRE-HADOW SYSTEM 


Tue English Board of Education has established a Con- 
sultative Committee to which it periodically refers certain 
problems for investigations and report. In May 1924 
the following terms of reference were put before this 
Committee: 


(a) To consider and report upon the organisation, 
objective and curriculum of courses of study suitable 
for children who will remain in full-time attendance 
at schools, other than secondary schools, up to the 
age of fifteen, regard being had on the one hand to 
the requirements of a good general education and 
the desirability of. providing a reasonable variety of 
curriculum, so far as is practicable, for children of. 
varying tastes and abilities, and on the other to the 
probable occupations of the pupils in commerce, 
industry and agriculture. 
Incidentally thereto, to advise as to the аггапре- 
ments which should be made (a) for testing the 
attainments of the pupils at the end of their course; 
(b) for facilitating in suitable cases the transfer of 
individual pupils to Secondary Schools at an age 
above the normal age of admission. 


(b 


<= 


The Report of the Committee 
under the title “ The Education of the Adolescent," ànd 


it is this Report that is commonly known as the Hadow 
Report, from the fact that Sir W. H. Hadow was Chair- 


tee at this time. This 


was published in 1926 


с one upon Nursery and 
Infants’ Schools. The three Reports together lay down 


icipl What is generally termed * Hadow 

Reorganisation.” In View of the fact that these Reports 

may be taken as marking the beginning of a systematic 
B "E 
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attempt to develop the educational system on more sound 
lines, the date of their publication forms a suitable point 
from which to take a backward and a forward view. 

'The backward view gives a picture of what may be 
termed * Pre-Hadow " education in this country. It 
must be remembered, however, that the newer move- 
ments did not start with the Hadow Reports. There had 
been much troubling of the waters before that date and 
many experiments had been carried out and some pro- 
gress made. Nor must it be assumed that the forward 
view will disclose all the principles on which the Hadow 
reorganisation was based in operation. In fact, many of 
the most vital steps have still to be taken and the fact that 
they havé not yet been taken shows the hold that old 
institutions have, even when the circumstances under 
which they originated have passed away. One picture ` 
will show the old systems jn operation with some features 
of anew one developing, and the other will reveal the new 
улеп with many features of the old ones retaining their 

old., š 

"The first and most striking point of interest about the 
old systems is that there were four of them. Three of 
these were divided by vertical divisions, while the fourth 
lay uneasily in a position of unstable equilibrium over the 
top of two of the first three. These systems are repre- 
sented diagrammatically in the following figure. 


i Public * Technical Education 
Schools (for some). 
\ and * 
l ‚ Private | Secondary | Elementary 
| Бооз Schools. Schools. 


It must be remembered that if this diagram were drawn - 
to scale to represent the number of pupils or students 
contained within each system, that portion representing 
the Elementary School system would be many times 
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greater than all the rest put together. „If to the diagram 
there were added portions representative of Universities 
and employment it would appear as follows : 


B D 
The 
Professions. 
——]| |— Executives. 
Universi- 
ties. 
TH -TAITM!I L 
Part- and 
full-time 
Technical Workers. 
Classes 
Public , and 
Schools, Institutes, 
sae 1 
econdary X 
Schools. 
! Т T 
? Element 
> | Schools,” 
i . 
x A G 


Again, the diagram is not drawn to scele, but it will 
Serve to indicate the main facts. The vertical divisions lie 
“along AB and CD, and the 


receive no edugation other th 
Elementary School. A small p 
Secondary system bya sideway: 
Another small proportion rece} 
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a proportion passes on to the Universities and another ` 
proportion to Technical Education. From the Public 
Schools entry is made to the Universities or directly into 
one or other of the professions. The vertical divisions are 
not only divisions between educational systems; they are 
at the same time divisions between social classes. 

„Within each of the vertical systems there are horizontal 
divisions. In the Public) School system the chain is 
usually—Private Governesses or Tutors, Preparatory 
Schools, Public Schools. In the Secondary School 
system there is far more complexity. The main types 
may be represented in the following diagram : 


State- State- . 
provided aided Private 
Secondary Secondary Schools. 
Schools. Schools. 


(1) Private Preparatory Schools. 
(2) Preparatory Departments of Secondary Schools. 
(3) Elementary Schools. 


The whole of the cost of the State-provided schools, (less 
any fees received) is covered by the rates and taxes. 
State-aided schools are those which have some funds of 
their own (usually an, endowment), but not sufficient to 
pay the whole of the cost. The Private Secondary Schools 
are possible because of the atmosphere of charity which 
still clings to State-provided education. 

2 The Elementary School system was in Pre-Hadow days 
divided horizontally into Infants’ Schools and “Ыр” 
Schools. The first of these catered for children from 5 to 


. about 8; the second for all ages between 8 and 14. 


b Prior to the publication of the Hadow Report there had 
een developments at both ends of the Elementary School 
quse At the lower end Nursery Schools (for children 
Tom 2 to 5) and Nursery Classes (for children from 
3 to 5) attached to existing Infants’ Schools were being 


I 
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"gradually started. And the need for further development 
at the upper end of the elementary system was leading to 
experiments in the direction of separate schools for the 
older scholars and by way of ** Higher Tops.” The great 
purpose served by the first Hadow Report—that on “ The 
Education of the Adolescent”—was that it made more 
clear the objectives which should be aimed atin this process. 

The institutions which provided for further education 
were many and varied, but lacked co-ordination and a 
planned objective. | They ranged from full- or part-time 
courses in Technical Colleges, through Junior Technical 
Schools to Evening Institutes. This “system” of 
Technical education was only loosely connected with the 
rest of the educational effort of the community. At-one 
end it followed the Secondary School in the case of a 
number of pupils; at the other end it provided further 
education for a small fraction of those leaving the Ele- 
mentary Schools. It was uncertain of itself and un- 
certain of its place in the whole system. Viewed as 
“superior” to elementary education (not as a develop- 
ment from it) and as “ inferior ? to Secondary education 
(not as a form of secondary education) it tended to be 
Viewed as a thing apart from the rest of the educational 
activities of the community. : 

Beyond this more formal provision for education were a 
number of informal organisations such as the Scouts, the 
Guides, The Woodcraft Folk, Clubs, the Women's 
Institutes, Young Farmers Clubs, Rambling and Cycling 
Clubs, Dramatic and Choral societies, and organisations 
connected with adult education, such as the W.E.A., the 

. Miners Welfare organisation, Adult Schools, etc. Here 
there was little co-ordination of effort. In Some. cases 
there was overlapping and competition between organisa- 
tions; in other directions whole fields were left unexplored. 
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The following figures for 1895 give a picture of the 
English systems of education as they existed in Pre- 
Hadow days. It is difficult to get reliable and compar- 
able figures because of the existence of private schools, and 
because of the differing age ranges of the various types of 
School. The following will, however, serve to indicate 
the main facts of the distribution of educational effort. 


1895 
Taste I—ALL CHILDREN up TO 18 Years OF AGE 
(1) Total number of children and young persons TOL 17579000 
2) Half-timers * ч " E 5 х 5 c 2 127,000 
3) In Elementary Schools (between 3 and 14) - en 5,418,000 
4) In Endowed Grammar Schools and non-profit-making S 
schools (5-18) . v А А š š d A 110,000 
g In Higher Grade Schools (9-16) . E : ° 5 35,000 
6) In Evening Classes Eorum a б = 206,500 
Taste II—CHILDREN FROM 5-14 
А Total number of children - 5» 8S oo) 6. G; 100600 
2) Half-timers ' . н nu А . 127,000 
3) In Elementary Schools DN... 2 + 5,400,000 
4) In Grammar Schools .  . + + - 393 
5) In Higher Grade Schools .  . -  - $2600 
In Evening Classes МА ыз, tenia. 1 80,000. 
mE) о ае ка 5,675,500 
"Therefore, in Public and Waste Schools . . . ` 485,100 
“TABLE III—YouwG Persons FROM 14-18 
1) Total number `. а H : 5 са . 2,800,000 
2) At work or unemployed > + * * ^" ` 2,600,000 
3) In Evening Clases . - - ° ~ 195,900 . 
(4) In Endowed Grammar Schools - x А T 5 49,000 
5) In Public and Private Schools . + * =% * 151,000 


The impression gained from this rapid survey of the 
Whole field is that of the need for co-ordination of purpose. 

he four formal systems of education may be taken as 
Tepresenting between them the first three of the four 
traditions suggested by Professor F. Clarke. For this 
Purpose the secondary and technical systems can be con- 
Sidered as one, and together representative of the “ dis- 
senting ” tradition. The informal provision for education 
includes remnants of that Folk Tradition the loss of which 
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has aggravated the lack of cohesion in socjety. How far 
did the Hadow Reports go in their task of attempting a 
fusion of these systems and to what extent have they been 
successful? Before attempting to supply an answer to 
this question it is desirable that some account should be 
. given of an Act which had for its object a similar task—the 

“ Fisher Act" of 1918. This will serve to indicate how 
efforts were being made to develop the Elementary 
School system so that it might become the instrument of 
the spread of a common culture instead of one of charit- 
able usefulness to the lower classes. It will indicate also 
how true it is that the difference which existed between 
the various forms of “ secondary ” education was one of 
* status ” and not one of educational necessity. 


Chapter HI 
FISHER AND HADOW 


(i) The Fisher Act of 1918 


War arises from a challenge—ceither in the economic 
sphere, in the sphere of “ national interests, or in the 
realm of ideas and values. Often it is a combination of 
such factors that gives rise to war, and recent events would 
suggest that this is increasingly the case. The more 
totalitarian a war becomes, the more are the aspects of 
communal life brought within its influence and affected 
by its challenge. 

It is therefore inevitable that wars should be times of 
self-examination. From one point of view this examina- 
tion is conducted in order that the immediate response to 
the challenge may be strengthened. From others the 
Investigations are focussed upon the question of the fail- 
ures of the past—why, with all their vaunted intelligence 
and moral development, have the societies of mankind no 
alternative but a resort to the use of physical power; why, 
Such investigators would ask, has man’s inventiveness out- 
stripped his power of controlling his inventions? In such 
an analysis it is hoped to find the changes which are 
essential if a repetition of the present conflict is to be pre- 
Vented. A third group looks more to the future, asking 
What kind of society must be established and what forms 
its educational provision will take, if it is not only to avoid 
the errors of the past, or safeguard the present, but is to 
move forward to a state in which the constructive use of: 
man’s achievements in the gaining, maintaining and 
developing of the progressively good society shall be the 
effective response to the challenge of the day.. Periods 
Of crisis have always made men feel the urge to rebuild 
their institutions and their way of life. Sometimes this has 
Shown itself in symbolic form in the planning of some 

topia, or the building of some * city ofGod." Oft-times 

he vision has dimmed and the will become less deter- 
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mined as the crisis has passed. The heightened emotional 
tension of the crisis has made much seem possible. . A 
release of the tension has resulted in apathy and frus- 
tration. 

Tt has been noted that during the latter decades of the 
nineteenth century there was increasing dissatisfaction 
with the content of the Elementary School curriculum and 
that experiments aimed at finding a content appropriate 
to the function of these schools as vehicles of the develop- 
ment of a common culture were made. These experi- 
ments met with much opposition, and the existing body of. 
educational law, framed under the impetüs of social 
motives no longer valid, prevented the movement from 
proceeding as far, or from being as wide, as the pioneers 
would have wished. .The war of 1914-18 inevitably 
raised questions as to the physique and calibre of the 
youth of the nation and so focussed a searchlight on factors 
Which had been present before but which had been ignored 
by many. The gravest defect of the educational system of 
1914. was the totally inadequate educational provision for 
the majority of adolescents. In fact, it would be true 
to say that there was no such provision for the majority 
of those who left the Elementary Schools at the age of 14. 
The result was twofold. A great deal of the expenditure 
upon the provision of education up to. that age was in- 
effective. It resulted in persons trained in the funda- 
mental techniques but uneducated in their use. In 
addition, the effort and cost expended in technical and 
further education failed to produce an adequate result 
because of the unprepared state of the students con- 
cerned. АП those who had given serious thought to the 
problems involved were agreed that some steps had to be 
taken with regard to) educational provision for young 
people between 14 and 18 years of age. The dis- . 
qen ranged round the form which this provision should 
take. : 

Mr. H. A. L. Fisher introduced an Education Bill into 
the House of Commons in 1917. This Bill was a com- 
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prehensive measure designed to deal with administrative 
and financial problems as well as more strictly educa- 
tonalones. Inintroducing the Bill, Mr. Fisher said that 
it was “ prompted by deficiencies which had been revealed 
by the war ? and was intended to “ repair the intellectual 
and physical wastage ” caused by it. Its object was “ to 
produce . . . a national system of education available for 
all persons capable of profiting thereby." There is no 
need herc to describe all the details of the Act in its final 
form. Our concern is with those sections which indicated 
any movement towards" wider conception of education 
than that of mere literacy and any motive more adequate 
than that of cold charity. 

The Act abolished fees in Elementary Schools and 
enabled Local Education Authorities to provide or to aid 
the supply of Nursery Schools for children from 2 to 5. 
Half-time attendance at school was abolished and no 
Pupils were cligible to leave until the end of the term 1n 
Which they became 14. Local Authorities could raise 
this age by bye-law to 15 and pupils could be retained in 
voluntary attendance up to 16 provided suitable courses of 
Instruction were provided. "0324 

The Асі, by proposing to set up Day Continuation 
Schools, endeavoured to make an entirely new departure 
in English education. It made attendance at such schools 


Were to be 320 per annum, although for the first seven 
Years Local Authorities could reduce these to 280. 

ttendance must be between the hours of 8 a.m. ahd 
7 p.m. and employers had to make such arrangements 
as would enable young people to arrive at the school in 
Such a state that they would be able to profit by the 


1 
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instruction given. Attendance at schools provided by 
the employer was allowed to count, although the young 
person could attend elsewhere if he or she so wished. The 
schools provided by the employer were to be open to 
inspection by the Local Authority. 

This part of the Act was never brought into full opera- 
tion. Rugby is the only Education Authority which 
is working the scheme compulsorily, although some 
enlightened employers provide such schools for their own 

“employees, or send them to schools provided by the 
Local Authority. In The Needs Ф Youth Dr. Morgan says, 
“There were, in 1938, thirty-three Day Continuation 
Schools attended by 16,646 juveniles between I4 and 18, 
in addition to seven provided by firms, and attended by 
2,565 boys and girls. To these should be added 1,340 
students attending Day Continuation Classes in four 
colleges for further education. This gives a total of 
approximately 25,550 pupils.” 

At the present time there is a tendency to argue back 
to the Fisher Act and to suggest that the solutions it 
propounded would meet the needs of to-day. Thereisa 
subtle suggestion that Mr. Fisher was a prophet ahead of 
his day and that now the implementing of the Day Con- 
tinuation School clauses of the 1918 Act would solve the 
present-day problem of devising means fer producing a 
cultured democracy. 

At the commencement of the present war in 1939 an 
Act to raise the school leaving age to 15 (with exemptions’ 
under certain conditions) was about to come into force. 
The operation of this Act was postponed on account of the 
war. There are, therefore, two Acts no 


age to 15 (with exemptions). It is signific 
that if the young worker ceases to be employed he would 
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under the second Act to be employed he has to return to 
school if his employment ceases. In the first case it is a 
matter of work and education, or neither; in the second of 
work or education, nat both. This indicates, surely, some · 
confusion of thought. 

. There are many who would advocate a “ return to the 
Fisher Act ? when the present conflict ceases. There are 
many who would see in such a step something preferable 
to the raising of the school leaving age to 15 or 16. It is 
therefore necessary to point out the need for a wider con- 
ception of the educational demands of the age than this. 
The basic idea of the Fisher Continuation School can be 
used, but in a method appropriate to this wider con- 
ception. The nature of the content of this education, 
both the full-time and part-time sections of it, needs care- 
ful consideration. The whole question is that of the 
process whereby the youth of a community is gradually 
integrated’ into it, while ‘retaining its power of re- 
vitalising the community and so keeping it dynamic 
instead of allowing it to become static. 


(ii) The Hadow Reports 
In Chapter II some preliminary account has been given 
of the Report of the original 1926 Hadow Committee. It 
is unfortunate that its place in the sequence of Reports 
issued by the’ Consultative Committee suggests that 
Hadow reorganisation is concerned only vith the pro- 
vision of Modern Senior Schools. Опе resi¥it has been a 
neglect of the Junior Schools and a general acceptance of 
lower standard of equipment and provision for such 
schools. 
In November 1928 further terms of reference were 
placed byithe Board before the Committee. | These were : 
To inquire and report as to the courses of study 
suitable for children (other than children in Infants 
Departments) up to the age of eleven in Elementary 
Schools, with special reference to the needs of children 


in rural areas. 
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The Committee reported in 1931 and this Report was 
published under the title of “The Primary School.” 
The third inquiry was based upon the following terms of. 
reference: 5 


To consider and report on the training and teach- 
ing of children attending Nursery Schools and 
Infants’ Departments of Public Elementary Schools, 
and the further development of such educational 
Provision for children up to the age of seven plus. 


The Committee presented a Report in July 1033 under 
the title of “ Infant and Nursery Schools.” 

It will be observed that between them these three Re- 
ports covered the whole of the Elementary School range. 
The terms of reference themselves indicated 'а changed 
conception of the Elementary system of education in this 
country. Hitherto, there had been Infant Schools for ` 
children to about 7 plus and then all-age schools for the 
rest of school life from 7 plus to 14. Now the results of 
experiments, and the demand for a real education: for 
those to whom political power had been given, had re- 
sulted in a demand that the higher ranges of the Ele- 


(1) Infant and Nursery Schools up to the age of 7 plus, 

(2) Primary Schools from 7 plus to 11 plus. 

(3) Senior Schools from rr plus to r4 plus. 

So far so good. What steps did these Reports suggest 
should be taken to integrate the various systems which 


The order of the investigations and t 
noted, for this is ‘significant. 
Education of the Adolescent ” 


he reports should be 
The report on “ The 
came first. This was 


í 
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as a whole. It had the effect of making the upper age 
limit of the new modern senior school the determining age 
for other forms of education. It is true that the Hadow 
Committee visualised a leaving age of 16 and assumed 
that one of 15 was immediately practicable. But 14 plus 
was the effective age, and if the new Modern Senior 
Schools were to have a three-year range it was imperative 
that children should be admitted to them at the age of 11 
plus. This in turn fixed the upper age for Junior Schools, 
and so 7-plus became the lower age limit for such schools. 
This whole question of ages will be discussed in more 
detail in the concluding section of this volume. 

One or two points of general interest with regard to the 
three Reports should be noted. It is clear from the terms 
of reference that there was, in the minds of those respon- 
sible for their drafting, an educational system divided 
horizontally into three parts: 


(1) Infant and Nursery Schools for children up to the 
age of 7 plus. А 

(2) Junior Schools for children between the ages of 7 
plus and 11 plus. 

(3) Modern Senior Schools for children between the 
ages of 11 plus and 14 plus or r5 plus. 


LJ 

The terms of reference placed before the original com- 
mittee, and quoted above, contain the words “ other than 
Secondary Schools." The full implication of these words 
should be carefully considered. They can mean only 
that the intention was to reorganise the “ elementary ? 
School system, but to leave the other two systems un- 
touched. To search for the reasons for this would lead us 
too far afield. Itis true that to fuse the two systems would 
have involved legislative action—but are desirable 
developments to be neglected on that account? Ele. 
mentary and Secondary Schools have different ** codes ” 
and different standards of staffing, equipment and ac- 
commodation, different holidays and different economic 
rewards. Secondary Schools are controlled by Part II 
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Authorities and Elementary ones by Part III—but again, 
is this legacy-from the past to shackle the satisfying of 
present-day needs? Behind all the reasons put forward 
lay the one which has so often held back movements 
which are necessary to the health and well-being of the 


community as a whole—the vested interests of a class of 


parents, of a class of teachers, and of a class of adminis- 
trators. The terms of reference visualised the relationship 
of the various systems as under: 


Technical Instruction 


(for some). 
Public Modern Senior 
pone | Schools. 
rivate I ———————————— 
Schools. SER Junior Schools. 
chools. Primary 
Infant and Schools. 


> Nursery Schools. 


That this was so is corroborated by statements in The 
New Prospect in Education published by the Board of Educa- 
tion in 1929, about sixteen months after the publication of 
the original Hadow Report. It is therein stated: “ Its 
(i.e. the Hadow Reports) main thesis—the provision for 
every child over the age of 11 of a system of intermediate 
education in schools set apart for that purpose—was no 
new one.” “ Intermediate education " is an interesting 
term! It implies an education prior and subsequent to 
№. Yet for by far the greater proportion of the nation's 
children it was to be the terminus. It was intermediate 
it 1s true—between the Junior School and the factory or 
workshop.” It was not intermediate education, but final 
education for most of those embraced by it. 

It is clear, however, from the Report itself that the Con- 
sultative Committee had Some conception of the need for 
more drastic reorganisation, Recommendation No. 
reads: “ Primary education should be regarded as ending 
at about the age of 11 plus. A second Stage should then 
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begin, and this stage, which for many pupils would end at 
16 plus, for some at 18 or 19, but for the majority at 14 
plus or 15 plus should, as far as possible, be regarded as a 
single whole, within which there will be a variety of types 
of education, but which will generally be controlled by 
the common aim of providing for the needs of children 
who' are entering and passing through the stage of 
adolescence." This point is again emphasised in Re- 
commendation No. 8: “ It is desirable that education up 
to the age of 11 plus should be known by the general 
name of Primary Education, and education after that age 
by the general name of Secondary Education.” Further, 
existing Secondary Schools are always referred to as 
* Secondary," the significance of the commas being 
obvious. The Committee suggested also a new nomen- 
clature for the old and new Secondary Schools. The old 
existing Secondary Schools which “ pursue in the main a 
predominantly literary or Scientific curriculum " were to 
be known as Grammar Schools, while the new Secondary 
Schools which the Report visualised “ with a ‘ realistic ’ 


ог practical trend ” were to be'known as Modern Schools. 


Nor had the Committee lost sight of the legislative 
difficulties, for in Recommendation No. 31 they suggested 
three alternative methods by which the distinction be- 
tween Part II and Part ITI Authorities might be abolished. 
There appears to be no doubt then.that the Committee 
visualised the fusion of the Secondary and Elementary 
School systems and held the view that instead of the old 
vertical division there should be a horizontal one dividing 
the new combined system into two parts—Primary educa- 
tion up to the age of 11 plus and Secondary education ` 
after rr plus. This implies common standards of quali- 
fications for teachers, of staffing, of equipment and of 
general amenities. It was perhaps this conception which 
raised such extravagant hopes. The extent to which 
these hopes have been fulfilled or frustrated will be dis- 
cussed later. 

One other recommendation should be noted. No. 6 
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states: “ A humane or liberal education is not one 
given through books alone, but one which brings children 
into contact with the larger interests of mankind. It 
should be the aim of schools belonging to the last three 
types (ie. the new Secondary Schools and not the old 
ones) to provide such an education by means of a 
curriculum containing wide opportunities for practical 
work, and closely related to living interests." The first 
sentence is a statement with which no one could possibly 
quarrel. But why should the old Secondary Schools be 
excluded ? Surely the pupils of the old Secondary Schools 
need the same human and liberal education, or was it 
thought that they were already receiving it? Or was the 
existing cleavage between the two systems too deep for the 
committee to bridge? Were the social divisions upon 
which it was based so deeply rooted in their minds that 
«Беу were unable to think beyond them ? 

There is one finding of the second Hadow Report—that 
on the Primary School—which is of paramount import- 
ance. After pointing out that primary education falls into 
two well-marked stages—one extending up to the age of 
7 plus and the other between that age and 11 plus— 
and stating that wherever possible there should be separ- 
ate schools for the younger children, the Committee 
states, “ Weare of the opinion that the curriculum of the 
primary school is to be thought of in terms of activity and 
experience, rather than of knowledge to be acquired and 
facts to be stored.” Another recommendation of import- 
ance is one which expresses the view that “ the main care 
must be to supply the pupils with what is essential to their 
healthy growth, physical, intellectual and moral, during 
this stage of their development.” The first of these 
recommendations, thoroughly carried out, would revolu- 
tionise the education given in the Primary Schools, and the 
results of an education based upon it would probably 
startle even its authors. It is open to doubt whether the 
sponsors of this recommendation ever visualised the same 
children using their experience in later life as a basis of 
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their activity. Or perhaps they considered that there was 
no harm in children being creative since there would be no 
opportunity for any continuance of this attitude once the 
“ serious business" of life had commenced. Further, 
there was to be a general examination at about the age of 
1I, to decide to which type of education the child was to 
proceed. And an examination at this age cannot test 
creative activity. It can only test “ knowledge to be 
acquired and facts to be stored." , And thus the examina- 
tion is the thing, and the only activity that matters is 
the competitive one. The examination may lead to 
economic security; little wonder that it becomes all- 
important. 

In the Report on Infant and Nursery Schools the Com- 
mittee reaffirmed its belief that there should be separate 
schools for children under 7 years of age. Upon the 
question of Nursery Schools the Committee scemed to be 
divided. They said, “ Weare of the opinion that the 
Nursery School is a desirable adjunct to the national 
system of education; and that in districts where the hous- 
ing and general economic conditions are seriously below 
the average, a Nursery School should, if possible, be 
provided. 'The Nursery School should be designed 
primarily for those children who by reason of unsuitable 
environment require careful attention to their physical 
welfare, and need to spend longer hours at school and to 
be provided with meals" Later the Committee states, 
‘There are areas in which Nursery Classes within Infants’ 
Schools or Departments will satisfy the existing need. 
Where children below the age of five are admitted to 
Infants’ Schools or Departments, Nursery Classes should 
eventually be the normal type of provision." 

"The first of these recommendations seems to imply that 
Nursery Schools are essentially ameliorative provision for 
poor economic and social conditions and not a necessary 
part of an educational system. This is unfortunate. The 
Elementary School system in this country began as a 

| system for the “ education of the deserving poor? and 
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such it has remained ever since. "There seems to be every 
argument in favour of a school catering for all children 
from 2 to 7—organised on the lines of the best Nursery 
Schools. All that is demanded for the children attend- 
ing Nursery Schools is necessary for all children and 
7 is quite young enough for any formal instruction 
to begin. In fact, no one has ever inquired yet into the 
age at which certain techniques can best be acquired. 
It is highly likely that we commence to teach certain 
things at much too young an agt and that the same things 
could be acquired much more easily and with less 
expenditure of energy on the part of both teacher and 
taught if the most appropriate age for teaching them was 
known. Tradition still controls most of our education 
work. The social education given by a good Nursery 
School is probably needed just as much by the pampered 
only child of middle-class and professional people as 
it is by the child brought up in contact with others in 
а more congested environment. Further, if Nursery 
Schools are to be provided in order that bad housing 
conditions may continue to exist, some would prefer the 
housing conditions to be altered. A remedy is better 
than an expedient. 

Other findings of this Committee stressed the import- 
ance of a good environment. “ 'The fgndamental pur- 
pose of the Nursery School or Classis . . . to provide an 
environment in which the health of the young child— 

` physical, mental and mordl—can be safeguarded.” 

Freedom is essential for the child and only becomes 
dangerous when there is nothing to absorb the child’s 
restless activity and provide an outlet for his experiment 
spirit. The training of the Nursery stage must be a 
natural training, not an artificial one.” 

These findings are the foundations of any efficient 

ursery School System. But they require a far better 
dicen рош than is to be found at present before 
"ust ide i: РУ Into operation. At present they remain 
Just ideals—unfulfilled because our E E an 
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political theory says that guns are necessities and Nursery 
Schools luxuries. 

"Throughout these reports one gets glimpses of the con- 
ception of a system which would fuse the Elementary and 
Secondary School systems, although it would leave un- 
touched the Private and Public Schools. It may be 
represented as below. 


"Technical education 


. (for some). 
Public Various types of 
and Secondary Schools. 
Private 
Schools. Junior Schools. 
Infant and Nursery Eum 
Schools. š 


à ` 1 

Technical instruction was;fnot dealt with in any 
thorough way, but was the subject of a subsequent 
investigation. It is now necessary to discuss the successes 
and failures of this effort at fusing and reorganising the 
educational systems of the country. ó 

But before doing so some figures may be given com- 
parable with those given on page 47, but for the year 
1935. They indicate the changes which took place in the 
40 years from 1895-1935. The figures given are very 
approximate and merely indicate trends. 


1935 
TABLE I—ALL CHILDREN UP TO 18 YEARS or AGE 
1) Total number of children and young persons 5 + 10,590,000 
° In Elementary Schools (3-14) · > à К + 5,628,000 
3) In Recognised Secondary Schools . ` . . 443,000 
4) In full-time Art and Technical Schools 3 ^ a 42,000 
5) In part-time Art and Technical Schools s t * 1,200,000 
“TABLE II—CHILDREN FROM 5 TO 14 PLUS 
(1) Total number of children 6, 
(2) In’ Elementary Schools х prone 
(3) In Secondary Schools . : - ә š š 317,500 
4) In full-time Art and Technical Schools. . — .' . 15,000 
In Public and Private Schools . ~ . TUM Ç 


677,400 
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TABLE III—YouNG PERSONS FROM 14 TO 18 


1) Total number . с, ` ^ " < 3 * 2,500,000 
3 At work or unemployed . ` * - - + 2,000,000 
(3) In Secondary Schools . — . z > J a 2 125,400 
(4) In full-time Art and Technical Schools 15,000 
(5) Others (Public and Private Schools, etc.) 359,600 


(iii) Success and Failure 


Many Authorities have opened a large number of fine 
new Modern Senior Schools. The Board of Education 
published an annual return (before the war) which 
expressed in numbers the progress of reorganisation, this 
being measured by the number of schools working under 
the new age classification, i.e. divided into Primary and 
Post-Primary instead of remaining all-age schools. The 
sunny promise of a longer age range for education for all 
children only brought forth a Bill which raised the age to 
15 plus, but which granted exemptions for, beneficial 
employment.. This Bill bécaine an Act, but its operation 
was postponed at the beginning of the present war, 

‘“ Hadow reorganisation” has been interpreted in a 
variety of ways. In its name some excellent schools have 
been built; but also in its name existing divisions have 


been retained. It should be clear that neither the erection : 


of buildings, nor the reclassification of children, nor the 
development of “° practical ? activities, nor a raising of the 
school age by that fraction of a year in which ghildren 
cannot obtain “ beneficial ” employment, has anything 
to do with educational Teorganisation. This can only 
spring from and be caused by social reorganisation. 
Perhaps it has taken the present war to drive home that 
lesson. It is to be hoped that it has been ‘driven home, 
for it is the rock upon which our hopes of the future can 
be built. Hadowism has had its Successes. It gave an 
impetus to school building and it resulted in the planning 
of schools for older children which made provision for 
many and varied activities. ‘Science, art, and “craft 
rooms of various types became a feature of such schools. 
Gymnasia were added and more and more space for 
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games seemed to be necessary. A lot of experience has 
been gained which will be of value when the real advance 
is made. The separation of the Junior School from the 
Senior has led to some attention being paid to the nature 
and needs of the Junior School child; Nursery classes are 
developing. There are now many “completely. re- 
organised" areas. This bright side of Hadow reorgan- 
isation can be dwelt upon until the view is distorted and 
only this aspect is seen. It is fatally easy to measure our 
successes in terms of some material factor which can be 
assessed, expressed numerically, recorded and compared 
with other similarly obtained numbers. So there has 
been a tendency to measure the success of the Hadow 
reorganisation in terms of the number of new schools 
erected; another measure is that of the number of children 
in reorganised schools; another the number of areas 
reorganised, and so on. In the last fifty years or so men 
' have tended to look upon ¢heir ability to construct, or to 
establish some record, to travel faster or higher than 
anyone else, as a sign of superiority. Only more recently 
has the suspicion appeared+that the ability to construct 
may be, apart from the will to construct in fulfilment of a 
purpose, an evil thing. This implies determination of the 
purpose first. A community must determine its social 
purpose before it can state its educational policy and 
should do both before its architects and builders com- 
mence their operations. : 
Many of the hopes engendered by the Hadow Reports 
have faded. They failed to materialise because the social 
origins of the existing systems were not realised and con- 
sequently the hold and power of existing vested interests 
were not assessed. The Secondary School system re- 
mains apart from the Elementary School one. A few 
children sidestep from the latter to the former at 11 plus. 
A catastrophic examination decides their educational and 
economic fate once and for all. The much heralded 
system of secondary education which was to follow 
the.primary stage has not materialised. The questions 
ET 
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of educational areas and their administration has not 


, been tackled. The grant system (except for a temporary 


war change) remains unaltered. True, the curriculum 
has changed in some cases. "There is more physical 
training and practical activities, but real reorganisation 
implies something which goes deeper than this change 
from these “ three R's ” to these “ two P’s.” Because of 
the excessive attention paid to the upper ranges ofthe old 
all-age schools, the Junior Schools have had a raw deal 
compared with the Modern Senior Schools. Some new 
Junior School buildings have been erected, but there ‘has 
often been a tendency to let them be housed in those 


“not good enough” for seniors. And the transfer 


examination at 11 plus, and the entry at 7 plus, have 
resulted in the Junior School course being viewed as 
having mainly one objective, success in this examination. 
So the course is a hurried, breathless one. There is no 
time in it to “ stand and stare? A boy of 10 plus ina 
Junior School once wrote, * And thinking what my 
Father would say about my report, I forgot to look at the 
robin's nest in the garden." * The report gave the boy's 
progress in view of the transfer examination; the “ robin’s 
nest ” represented all the natural interests of a boy. The 
forgetting of them indicated the fact that the prison gates 
were closing about him. In one area a careful inquiry 
revealed the fact that out of a total age group of approxi- 
mately 800 children, over 70 confessed to sleeplessness, 
headaches or sickness during the days preceding the 
examination. This area was not one where pressure was 
encouraged, nor were the admitted cases all that existed. 
The Hadow Reports did not make for equality of educa- 
tional opportunity because the only true basis of this was 
never considered. 

To repeat, the length of school life, the type of school 
building, the way in which the children are classified— 
none of these, nor allof them, 
system necessary to the welfare of a modern machine- 
based, democratic society. To think that they can is to 


can produce the educational 
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mistake for ends factors which can never be more than - 
means. That mistake must not be made again. It must 

be recognised that the forces which maintain the present 

three systems in comparative isolation are social in their 

nature and represent vested interests. This willindicate 

the difficulty of the task of reorganisation and of the 

appropriate point of attack on the problem. A com- 

munity must decide upon its values; then the purpose of 
its educational system becomes plain. Only then can the 

relevant steps be taken to devise the organisation and 

machinery by which this purpose can be achieved. In 

spite of the new schools and much else that is praise- 

worthy, the Hadow Reports failed to bring about the 

integration of educational effort which is the only answer 

the democracies can make to totalitarianism. The task 

is more urgent than ever to-day; not often does oppor- 

tunity knock twice at the door of an individual or a com- 

munity. 


Chapter IV 
THE SPENS REPORT 


Iw 1933 the Board of Education submitted to its Con- 
sultative Committee the following terms of reference: 


To consider and report upon the organisation and 
inter-relation of schools, other than those Adminis- ` 
tered under the Elementary Code, which provide 
education for pupils beyond the age of 11 plus, regard 
being had in particular to the framework and content 
of the education of pupils who do not remain at 
school beyond the age of about 16. 


Two points should be noted. The terms of reference 
exclude the Modern Senior Schools established under the 
impetus given by the original Hadow Report. The 
Secondary Schools which prepare most of their pupils for 
the Universities and/or the professions are also excluded. 

The Committee reported in 1938. Sir Henry Ha 
who had been Chairman when the investigation was com- 
menced, had died during its progres, and had been 
replaced by Mr. (now Sir) Will Spens. The Report of 
the findings of the Committee is known as the Spens 
Report. ! 

The feature of this Report is the recommendation that 


Technical High Schools should be established. The full 
recommendation runs as follows: 


dow, 
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relation not to one particular occupation-but to a group of 
occupations, should be converted into Technical High 
Schools, in the sense that they should be accorded in every 
respect equality of status with schools of the grammar 
school type. We recommend that such schools, which 
would recruit their pupils at the age of 11 plus and provide 
a five-year course up to the age of 16 plus, should be 


'called Technical High Schools to distinguish them from 


full-time Technical Schools of other types which provide 
courses for pupils beginning at the age of 13 or 14. 

* We recommend that pupils should be recruited for 
Technical High Schools at the age of 11 plus by means 
of the general selective examination by which pupils 
are at present recruited for the Grammar Schools. . 

“ The curriculum for pupils between the ages of 11 plus 
and 13 plus in Technical High Schools should be broadly 
of the same character as the curriculum in other types of 
secondary school of equal status. « 

“ For pupils above the age of 13 the curriculum should 
be designed so as to provide a liberal education with 


Science and its applications as the core and inspiration. 


“The subject matter would be English, History, Geography; 
Mathematics; Science, Engineering Drawing, Practical 
Crafts in the workshops, Physical Education and the 
JEsthetic Subjects, together with continued study of a 
foreign language for those pupils who have shown that 
they are capable of profiting. by it.” 

“It should be noted that in this new type of school the 
first two years work (11 plus to 13 plus) was to be 
identical with that of the academic Secondary Schools 
and that there was to be transfer between the two 
types of schools at 13 plus. One recommendation 
(No. 111) is especially interesting because it realistically 
admits that Secondary Schools of various types are not 
of equal status; this is an effective comment on the Hadow 
Committee’s statement that all post 11 plus education was 
to be secondary. 

The report visualised the retention of Junior Technical 
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and Commercial Schools. These would continue to 
recruit their pupils (mainly from the Modern Senior 
Schools) at the age of 13 plus and give them a two years? 
course. 

The picture. of technical and secondary education 
which is obtained by combining the suggestions of the 
Spens Report with those of the Hadow Reports may be 
represented diagrammatically as below. 


j * 
“ Academic ” hes 
Secondary | Technical 
Schools High Jnr. i 
to 18. Schools | Technical 
е 10 16. Schools 
Public 13+ to154-. 
mde paseo eee н ae 
Prepatetory 
Schools. Common two years Modern Senior 
° ШШ тв Schools to 14-4. 
Private Schools Junior Schools. 
E P and Primary 
reparatory R: a 
Departments. | Infant and Nursery Schools, MES 


The Spens Report was stillborn. It aroused much dis- 
cussion when published, but a succession of pre-war crises 
followed by the actual outbreak of war prevented any 
attempt being made to establish the Technical High 
School which had been its main recommendation. 

The catastrophic examination at 11 plus was to remain 

‘for the majority of children. Some few would obtain a 
further two years (11 plus to 1 3 plus) in which exploration 
of their potentialities could be made. For the rest (and 
by far the greater majority of the nation's children) there 
Was to remain the tragedy that the general pattern of their 
lives should be determined by success or failure in per- 
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fürmance on one or, at the most, two days. The Junior 
Technical School would perhaps take a very small 
number. But its status was more akin to the Senior 
School than to the Secondary. 

Once more the real problem had not been faced. 
Technical education was necessary and admittedly had 
been neglected. But before talking about equality of 
Status between the new Technical High Schools and the 
existing academic Secondary Schools it is necessary to 
consider the factors which make for inequality of status 
and to examine the underlying social values. Further, so 
long as the possession of wealth makes it possible to pur- 
chase a brand of education irrespective of the ability of 
the child to be educated, so long as one kind of education 
is “superior” socially to another, and so long as this 
education is available to only a proportion of the greatest 
class in the community but open to all of another class, 
so long will competition ánd snobbery mar the educa- 
tional efforts of the community. Two resultsfollow. The 
potential powers and abilities of the community will 
never be fully employed. Human assets will be wasted 
and frustration and friction follow. And individuals will 
suffer through social values causing powers suitable for 
use in one direction to be prostituted to another direction. 
The whole system is wasteful of total effort and wasteful 
because of misapplied effort. The cure lies in the realm of 
Social values. : 


Chapter V 
ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE . 


` Tue administration of education in England is a joint 
matter for the Board of Education and the Local Educa- 
tion Authority. In general the Board lays down the 
broad policy, leaving a considerable degree of latitude 
to the Local Authorities as to what extent and in what 
matter they implement this policy. The “ Board” is a 
name for the Central Authority, which has historical 
significance but no modern onc. The President of the 
Board is a Cabinet Minister and is responsible to Parlia- 
ment for his Department. He is assisted by a Parlia- 
mentary Under-Secretary and a Permanent Secretary, 
under whom works a large administrative and technical 
staff. In addition, the Board maintains an Inspectorate 
whose function becomes increasingly that of Liaison 
Officers between the Central and Local Authorities. 

The Local Education Authorities are the County 
Councils, the Councils of Cities and County Boroughs, the 
Councils of non-County Boroughs and, in some cases, 
those of Urban Districts. Broadly speaking, these areas 
are fixed according to the units of local government 
existing in 1902. There are two types of Local Au- 
thority—commonly known as Part II and Part III 
Authorities. The former—the Counties, Cities and 
County Boroughs—are responsible for the administration 
of all forms of education. The latter—the non-County 
Boroughs and Urban Districts*-are responsible for the 
control of elementary education. In some cases the 
Part III: Authority may have some powers for Higher 
Education delegated to it by the Part II Authority in 
whose area it is situated (the County Authority). The 
powers more commonly delegated are those concerning 
Evening Classes and Institutes, the Youth Movement, 
and duties and powers under the Children and Young 
Persons Act of 1933- Most Local Education Authorities 

, have a responsible officer, variously known as a Director 
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of Education, an Education Officer, or a Secretary, to take 
charge of their educational activities, and he has under 
him a staff which varies in size and duties according to the 
size of the area controlled. Some Local Authorities 
maintain an Inspectorate distinct from that of the Board. 
. Some figures which indicate the varying size of the 
Local Education Authorities may be of interest. 


Taste I—Types or AREA 


Type of Area No. of Per Cent. 
Children of Total ' 

1 London 470,752 96 
49 English Counties 1,740,295 35:5 
13 Welsh Counties - — - 210,698 43 
79 English County Boroughs 1,617,205 33:0 
4 Welsh County Boroughs - 77123 1:6 
137 English Boroughs . 615,034 12:5 
6 Welsh Boroughs . · 21,946 0-4 
зо English Urban Districts . 93,140 19 
7 Welsh Urban Districts 61,260 1:2 
316 à: 4,907,453 100°0 


Thus the 146 Part II Authorities (Counties and County 
Boroughs) have 84 per cent. of the children, while the 
remaining 170 (53:8 per cent. of the total) have only 
16 per cent. 

The 8 largest Authorities (all in England) have 26 per 
cent. of the total number of children; and the 17 Authori- 
ties with over 50,000 children have in all 38 per сепі.; 
as shown in the following table : 


TABLE II—AvERAGE ATTENDANCE IN LARGEST L.E.A. AREAS 


Largest L.E.A.s Children in 
Average Attendance (193475) 
London 470,752 
West Riding 170,576 
ham . 118,139 
Lancashire 109,915 * 
Essex 91,865 
6 Liverpool 124,576! 
Birmingham 124,531 
Manchester 95,210 


1,305,764—26°6 per cent. 
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Largest L.E.A.s Children in 
us x Average Attendance (1934-5) 

Surrey . = . а . 74,703 
Kent. . В . . 73:545 
Derbyshire . : ` a 65,455 
Staffordshire . 2 á 3 60,952 
Middlesex 4 ^ A A 53,230 Б 
Cheshire . б . - 52,700 
Glamorgan. . : . 58,157 
Sheffield . . 5 . . 61,953 
Leeds . + . . . 58,704 


1,865,163—38 per cent. 


At the other extreme are two counties (Scilly and the 
Soke of Peterborough) and 22 Boroughs with under 
2,000. 


Taste III—GROUPING or AREAS BY Size or ScHooL 


POPULATION 
5 County Urban 
ғ Counties р Boroughs jn 
Guy Im Boroughs š Districts 
Average Attendance 
Eng. | Wales | Eng. | Wales Eng. | Wales | Eng. | Wales 
Under 5,000 1 3 1 2| — 93 4 15 | — 
5,000-10,000 К 5 6 23 — 35 2 4 6 
10,000-20,000 . | ri 4 | 32 2 9| — Fa 
20,000-30,000 Ž . 6 — 9 1 — — — I 
30,000—40,000 . | 10 | — 4 LANN Piet] Pats Ta = 
40,000-50,000 (ў. 4 1 Жен — с s masi 
50,000—-100,000 7 I 8 | — = ua Oe 
Over 100,000, 4 — 2 —4| — = = za 
50 | 13. | .79 4 | 137 6 | 20 7 
1 Includes one borough (Tiverton). and one county (Scilly) with under í 


It should, of course, be pointed out that the grouping 
necessarily creates artificial distinctions; thus, 7 of the 23 
small County Boroughs have over 9,000 children; and ones 
of them (Tynemouth) would have been in the 10,000 
class if the figures for 1932-3 had been taken. There are 
thus a few border-line Cases. 
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Many suggestions have been made for reforming the 
areas of educational administration. It is clear that the 
present system, a legacy of the past and one set up without 
any consideration of the needs of education, requires a 
drastic overhauling before a truly national system of 
education can be effectively operated. The best known 
suggestion is that made in the Hadow Reports. This 
was to the effect that small Boroughs and Urban Districts 
should surrender their powers to the County Authority in 
whose area they were situated, while the large ones should 
themselves receive full powers over all forms of education. 
This raises the question of what constitutes a “ small” 
Borough or Urban District. The general policy of the 
Ministry of Health is that the powers of a County Bor- 
ough (which include power of control over all forms of 
education) should not now be given to a town of less than 
70,000 inhabitants, although as a matter of fact such 
powers are so exercised by 21 County Boroughs which had 
a smaller population than this in 1931. 

The table given below indicates the distribution by size 
of Boroughs and Urban Districts in England and Wales. 


Boroughs Urban Districts 
Population 
931 census) LEAs | Not LEAs| LEAs | Not LEA 
Under 10,000 3 Te 99 — ? 
10,000-20,000 34 | 15 = ? 
20,000-30,000 28 15 9 27 
30,000-50,000 . 53 12 15 8 
50,000—-70,000 М 15 3 I 1 
79,000-100,000  . 4 I I I 
Ver 100,000 . 7. = I -— 
142 145 36 ? 


The result of the application of the suggestions made in 
the Hadow Report would be that 14 Boroughs and 3 
Urban Districts with populations ranging from 70,000 
to 147,000 would be given full powers for education. On 
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the other hand, one County Borough, 57 Boroughs and 9 
Urban Districts with populations below 30,000 would 
cease to be Local Education Authorities at all. The effect 
would be that the total number of Local Authorities for 
education would be reduced from 316 to 261. Certain 
cases would need further consideration. Amongst these 
would be three County Authorities which have popula- 
tions of under 70,000, 20 County Boroughs with popula- 
tions below this figure and 69 Boroughs and 19 Urban 
Districts with populations between 30,000 and 70,000. 
This proposal abolishes any Education Authority with a “ 
population below 30,000; it gives full powers where the 
population is above 70,000 and it leaves open for dis- 
cussions the cases falling between the two limits stated. 
Local prejudices, local pride and vested interests all 
conspire to make this question a very difficult one to 
approach logically. Yet it becomes increasingly clear 
that unless there is a reorganisation of areas of educational 
administration many desirable reforms will be impossible. 
The main objective must be to eliminate the Part III 


Authorities as such. This leaves two alternatives. , 
Either 


(a) The Part III Authorities can be left with the 
administration of Primary education (i.e. that up to 
the'age of 11—12 years, assuming that this age re- 
mains the termination of the Primary course, 
which is doubtful), or — 

(6) They can be abolished and their powers transferred 
to the Part II Authorities in whose areas they are 
situated. It is this second alternative which the 
Hadow Committee suggested and the effects of 
which have been discussed above. 


Thereis a third possibility, and itis one which should be 
thoroughly explored. "The suggestions made so far have 
all Commenced with the size arid powers of existing 
Authorities. „Та the period of growth which the educa- 
tional provision of this country has passed through, to 


y 
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make use of existing Local Authorities for educational 
purposes seemed the natural and obvious thing to do. 
But these Authorities were originally set up for other pur- 
poses and the time has now come when the basic question 
should be asked, and search made for the correct answer. 
Tt is—what is the desirable size of the administrative unit 
for educational purposes? Many factors have to be 
considered and some of them are of a subtle nature. Tt is 
notin education alone that this consideration of adminis- 
trative areas is becoming important. In transport, 
electricity supply, water, fire-fighting, and so on the same 
problem has been or is being put. There has been little 
research into this matter. The investigations which have 
been undertaken suggest that an area with a population 
of round about 100,000 people would have much to 
commend it. Such areas might рса town with its hinter- 
land, or two or more small towns with the intervening 
country. The figure is rfot suggested as a rigid one, but 
merely as a basis of discussion. It would mean that the 
artificial boundaries of the Boroughs would be replaced by 
more natural ones. 

The urgency and importance of this question is beyond 
all doubt. Upon its solution depends the possibility of 
developing a rational system.of education. The chaos and 
confusion caused by the present situation is patent to all 
those who have contact with it. It cannot be illustrated 
more effectively than by the story of the President of the Board 
(who shall remain anonymous) who visited a large County 
Borough and at a youth rally described and eulogised 
the work of the County Authority in whose area the Borough 
was situated, apparently under the impression that the 
Borough was part of the County area. The disappoint- 
ment and cynical amusement of the Borough Authorities 
can be imagined. It says much for their tact and for- 
bearance that the President departed unaware of his 
mistake and that he is probably still unaware of it! 

Connected with this question of areas is that of finance. 
Tn general, it may be said that the cost of Elementary and 
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* provided Secondary education is approximately 
divided equally between the Board of Education and the 
Local Authorities. "The formula by which the grant paid 
by the Gentral Authority is calculated is a complicated one 
and varies for expenditure on different services. Prior to 
the war it was 60 per cent. on teachers’ salaries, 50 per 
cent. on “ Special” services (i.e. medical inspection, 
special schools, etc.) and 20 per cent. on loan charges. 
Occasionally the Board stimulates development, or 
directs it along a certain channel, by raising the rate of 
grant on some one branch ofthe service. After the issue of 
the Hadow Report on ** The Education of the Adolescent 
the rate of grant on school buildings built in accordance 
with a reorganisation programme was raised from 20 per 
cent. to 50 per cent. "The various rates give, however, 
a grant of approximately 50 per cent. over the whole 
expenditure. For the present the rate has been stab- 
ilised at the percentage rate paid in 1936-37. 

"There are wide variations in the cost of education per 
child in different areas. The table given below shows the 
variations as between different types of area. 


Total | Cost of. Admin. Super 
Expen-| Tea- |, Loan | and | Special |. | Other 
Type of Area dilure | chers! \Charges| Inspec- |Services| 1144- |Serisices 
per child | Salaries tion - E 
5$ d.| s.d. | s. d. Ls. d.| s. di | s. d. |.s. d. 
London  . . | 38011] 222 3|20 1|19 0|49 r|: 6 59 0 
E ur 238 9 155 9113 9|10 3|12 9| 7 6/38 9 
ounty Boroughs. | 259 162 11 | 16 11 | 10 21 8| 8 
Boroughs and 4 MES 3/1/3999 
Urban Districts | 262 5|168 о | 1810] 10 5117 7| 8 5|39 2 
Average for all i 
Areas . 5 |263 5|166 7/16 3/11 1|20 1| 8 зд 2 


_ The total expenditure per child varies from 1 56s. 7d. 
in Falmouth and 183s. 5d. in the Soke of Peterborough, to 
3055. 7d. in Radnor and 3805. 114. in London. The cost 
of teachers’ salaries per child ranges between the limits 
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of 110s. rd. in Falmouth and 135. 84. in Ipswich to 
2105. 6d. in Radnor and 225. 30. in London. Expenditure 
per child on loan charges runs between nil in Kendal and 
3d. in the Soke of Peterborough to 275. 1d. in Essex and 
28s.in Surrey. The cost of special services shows similar 
wide variations, the extremes being 4291. in Port Talbot 
and in Coseley and 7-8. in Gloucester to 195. 8d. in 
Radnor and 495. in London. 

Much analysis would be needed to reveal the full 
significance of these figures, for they are an expression of 
the operation of many factors. The amount expended 
upon teachers’ salaries depends upon the salary scale 
payable in the area and the liberality or otherwise of the 
Authority in matters of staffing. Loan charges may be 
indicative of the educational history of the area. If it is 
one with a considerable proportion of non-provided 
schools, the loan charges will be small. Ifthe area carried 
out any considerable prégramme under the Hadow re- 
organisation the loan charges will be high. Again, areas 
differ in the need for social services, and also in the 
proportion of children in attendance at Elementary 
Schools. i 

'The result of these factors is that although the Board and 
the Local Authority bear the cost of the education service 
in any given area in almost equal proportions, the Local 
Authority's share does not represent an equal burden on 
the ratepayers of different areas. In the year 1937 the 
rate levied per head of ‘population for Elementary Education 
was 145. in Huddersfield and 135. 3d. in Hartlepool. 
But it was 925. 6d. in Barking and 25s. 10d. in West Ham. 
The rate levied in the pound for Elementary Education 
varied in the same striking manner. It was 1s. 920. in 


"finance which may have been satisfactory at the time and 
under the conditions of their origin, but which have now 
become fossils overlaid by the strata of new conditions. 
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To discuss a new method of assessing the relative shares 
of the cost of education to be borne by the central govern- 
ment and the Local Authorities-respectively without first 
considering the area over which the revised grant system 
is to operate is to carry out a worthless task. The two 
questions are inseparably intermingled. But both must 
be solved before there can be progress towards a truly 
democratic national system of education. At present the 
burden tends to fall most heavily on the areas less capable 
of payment. A nation cannot afford to let the education 
of its children depend upon the fluctuations in local 
conditions. The educational service of a community is 


the concern of the whole community and must be 
financed accordingly. 


\ 


Chapter VI z 


CURRICULA AND METHODS 


Ir is in the curricula of schools that the influence of 
tradition and social movements can be most clearly seen. 
'The hold which the old classical curriculum Still exerts 
over secondary education bears witness to this, as does 
also the manner in which the defence of this curriculum 
has changed. As one defence after another has proved 
to be ineffective, some new rationalisation has been 
produced to take the place of the discredited ones. The 


' struggle for a place in the curriculum for mathematics 


and science is a chapter in comparatively modern 
educational history. Even now, while the physical 
Sciences may have gained a recognised place, under the 
influence bf the needs of a machine age, the biological 
sciences are often viewed as either a “ soft option ” or 
as still subject to a suspicion of impropriety, or as inclined 
to be “ tendencious.” Again, for reasons which can only 
be found in the realm of false social values, there has 
always been a tendency for the Secondary to ape the 
Public School and the Elementary to ape the Secondary. 
This is only to be expected in a society in which the degree 
of economic reward has meant a rise in social status which 
has been accepted as the aim of life. The method by 
which a subject or a group of subjects has gradually 
gained a place in the curriculum is interesting. Usually 
it has been taught first by a part-time visiting teacher— 
as an “ extra ” by a teacher inferior in status to and less 
well paid than the whole-time teacher of other subjects. 
Then comes the stage of the whole-time teacher—now a 
member of the staff, but still uncertain of his position and 


looked upon as definitely inferior by the teacher of the 


established subjects. Only after-many years is equality 
of status finally achieved. 

Tt would constitute a most valuable piece of educational 
research if the subjects which are most commonly found 
in the curricula of (a) a Modern Senior School, (b) a 
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Secondary School, and (¿) a Public School were taken and 
the conditions and social movements which led to their 
inclusion were traced. Such a research would lead to a 
much clearer view as to their retention or otherwise in 
existing curricula. When the conditions have changed, 
when other social movements have replaced the originat- 
ing one, the question of the retention in the curriculum 
of the subject under consideration is an important one. 
Up to the present the legacy of the past, with an acquired 
snob value because it has been the mark of social status, 
has been the main determining factor in the curricula of 
mostschools. Yetitisatleasta matter of doubt whether 
a curriculum devised for the schools of our aristocratic, 
agricultural, home-craft England is the most suitable for a 
democratic, industrial, factory-run England in which 
speed of transport and communications have together 
forced close communal living on most people. The sub- 
jects of the curriculum of mést schools correlate highly 
with the social status of the school. Some have thought 
mistakenly that to teach “ Secondary School? subjects 
in an “ Elementary School" would remove this factor 
of status, just as some have thought that the institution of 
the prefect system would achieve the same end. The 


evil lies far deeper than that—and itlies in the realm of 
social values. 


One much needed research ha 


Another is perhaps more psycho 
for it concerns the sta 


| 
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processes which the child should be using at any stage. 
Yet we continue to expect children to learn this at the age 
of six, that at seven, and We promote them largely in solid 
age blocks. Again, we speak of a “ practical approach 
to the curriculum” for children of rr plus in the new 
' Senior Schools. Yet no thorough and complete research 
has yet been attempted as to how far the child of 11 can 
carry out the manipulation of tool and material now often- 
demanded of him or her. The demand for a literate 
people required an emphasis upon the technique of teach- 
ing the three R’s. It is often assumed that the three 
Rs are basic to all education, i.e. that the specific demand 
‘of one specific period іп our cultural development is a 
general demand of all ages. The demand of the present 
is for educated citizens capable of fulfilling all their 
functions in a machine-based democracy. It does not 
follow that the education which will satisfy this demand 
is the same as that which produced a literate people. In 
fact, it is a matter of considerable doubt whether the 
development of the cinema and the wireless (both aural 
and visual) are not going to alter the importance of 
reading in education. It is possible to picture future 
generations finding all the same reasons for teaching 


: reading as the classicists find for teaching Latin to-day. 


The paper proprietors, at any rate, realise fully that the 
wireless is their serious competitor. 

All this goes to show how far off we are from being able 
to formulate a curriculum relevant to the purpose of our 
education and integrated so as to produce its full effect. 
This question of integration is important. The intro- 
duction of additional subjects has rarely been accom- 
panied by a consideration ‘of their relation to the 
existing curriculum. They have been just “ extra 
subjects ” and gradually the curriculum has become a 
collection of separate subjects, each competing for a 
place, and an important place, in the time-table; each 
demanding an increasing proportion of the available 
time but rarely or never integrated into one weapon 
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for the.achievement of the educational objective of the 
community. 

It is not usually admitted that the method of teaching, 
like the subject matter, depends upon sociological factors. 

Oñe thing appears to be certain. There is no one 
method which is appropriate to all children of all ages 
for all types of activity. If there were, the machine age 
could be neatly rounded off by the establishment of 
Schools in which machine-like methods produced 
standardised results as regularly as factories produce 
standardised articles. Unfortunately there are those 
whose conception of the educational process does not rise 
above this. The question that has to be decided is what 
method is appropriate to each activity at any particular 
age. This is why an over-emphasis on one method may 
be so ineffective. It may have been found to work in one 
area, under one set of circumstances, for a given group of 
activities. It is a weakness of. the human mind to tend 
to employ under new circumstances those methods which 
were successful under the old ones. So we started the war 
in 1914 with faith in the cavalry which won the Boer 
War, and the present war with the series of trenches and 
strong points which were the success of the 1914 war. 
No doubt weshall start another war with the tanks of this 
one. This process is not confined to warfare—it is true 
of all activities, including education. The Hadow 
reorganisation led to the division of many schools into A ` 
and B streams, or A, B and G streams. This “ finer 
grading " was supposed to be one of the valuable results 
of this reorganisation. But why was this finer grading so 
emphasised ? "The honest answer is that it made a more 
homogeneous group and the more homogeneous the 
group the easier it is to handle it as a group. Yet this 
method was that of the early schools of literacy, but 
dressed up to resemble Something new. We have yet to 
determine: i 


(a) The best composition of a group for teaching 
purposes; 
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(b) Whether the composition varies with the activities, 
e.g. the learning of skills and techniques and the 
carrying out of activities based on them, 

(с): The relation between individual and class: work, 
and } 

(d) The effect оЁ age upon the method to be used. 


The problem is that of making learning coincide with 
teaching. At present there would appear to be a great 
wastage of teaching power. The true test of the 
teacher’s success is the extent to which his teaching has 
resulted in learning on the part of his pupils. He has to 
find the method whereby that spontaneity which is the 
life of the teaching process shall be blended with that 
order which is the essence of the acquisition of the skills 
and techniques. Once more the test is relevance— 
relevance to subject matter and the stage of development 
of the pupils. The method and the matter must then be 


‘so integrated that they cease to become two factors, but 


constitute a single potent weapon. 


Chapter VII 
BEYOND THE SCHOOL 


Tue last figures available before the present war 
indicated that of the 14-18 age group of boys and girls 
about half—that was about 1} millions—was unattached 
to any recreational or educational organisation. The 
problem is not confined to their group alone, for there 
are,also the older adolescents from 18 to 20. 

The figures speak for themselves, They indicate that 
in the group of young. people from 14 to 20 there are 
approximately two millions who remain without the com- 
munity in any real sense—unintegrated with it through 
any group activities. It was the recognition of the 
increasing danger to the community of such a state of 


capable of growth than did the earlier one. ^ Its testing 
time will come when post-war problems confront it. Its 
task inwartime is far more simple. For it to be ultimately 
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Authorities have set up Youth Committees and have dele- 
gated the necessary powers to the Part III Authorities 
within their areas. It is perhaps natural, in view of the 
circumstances of the time, that the tendency has been for 
the activities of these committees to be directed largely 
towards physical training and forms of war service. 
These must have their place, but the dangers which lie 
in the direction of any undue emphasis upon them can be 
seen only too clearly in the examples of Germany and 
Japan. 

The major difficulties of the moment concern the 
question of accommodation and staff on the one hand, and 
those which arise from a narrow conception of education 
on the other. Suitable premises for youth activities are 
hard to come by and the erection of suitably planned 
buildings to supply the need seems for the moment to be 
cout of the question. Even those buildings which had 
been in pre-war days used for some form of youth 
activities have been commandeered for one purpose or 
another. Some few have been released, but the need for 
accommodation is acute. А 
. Difficulties with regard to personel arise in two direc- 
tions. Most of the natural club leaders, both men and 
women, are serving in the Armed Forces. Although some 
ofthe men, particularly those capable of giving instruction 
in physical training, have been returned to their areas to 
assist in youth work,:the shortage of leaders is acute, 
and in any case it is not only the physical training experts 
that are wanted. In many cases it is the club leader, in 
whom other qualities are imperative, who is most in 
demand. The second difficulty over personnel arises from 
the fact that the older youths are themselves proceeding 
on military service and this is reducing the average age of 
clubs and groups, leaving them without natural leaders, 

апа so adding to the difficulties of the adult leaders. To 
this must be added the effect of the present conditions of 
employment on the young people's attitude to the 
community. 
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A narrow conception of education leads to the belief 
that all that is demanded by a youth is expressed in the 
formula “Form a class and provide a teacher.” This 
means, in effect, that there is no imagination beyond that 
of the formal education of the formal school. As some 
boys were alleged to have remarked when the question 
of the school leaving age was being debated, “ We don't 
want another dose of the same old stuff? The provision 
of classrooms, seats and teachers will never solve the 
problems of youth in a community. 

Many experiments are being carried out and some 
approaches to the problem made which show signs of 
producing promising results. Amongst these may be 
noted: 

(1) The East Suffolk Service Squads.—In the summer of 
1940 the East Suffolk Education Committee (by means of 
posters and press advertisements) asked young people 
between the ages of 14 and 21,"who were willing to serve 
their own community, to write to the Education Office. 
They were then given a list of possible jobs and the names 
of other young people with similar interests, and were 
invited to form their own groups, elect officers and send 
in a report after a month’s experiment. Since then some 
150 squads have been formed, varying in size from 3 to 
50 members. About 70 per cent. of the members of the 
squads have never. before belonged to any kind of 
organisation. Some 8o different kinds of work are being 
done, and an important feature is that the purpose of the 
squads is essentially practical and social. The young are 
not normally interested in training for its own sake, but are 
interested in doing a job. Неге training is not the aim, 
but is incidental to service. On the other hand, doubt 
has been expressed as to whether the work of the squads 
will in fact be sufficiently searching in its demands on the 
members; that is to say, what will be their enduring value 
as a medium of serious training? The very variety of 
the work done means that, while some Squads may under- 
take important work such as the organisation of evening 
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class programmes or a food-production scheme, others 
may exist for such a limited object as knitting socks. 

Writing of these squads, a correspondent in The Times 
Educational Supplement for 7th December, 1940, said, “ The 
squads have shown that youth can produce its own leaders 
from its own ranks . . . that, given an object, moral sup- 
port and a moiety of cash, young people will create 
something real and of value out of the needs of their own 
place and time.” 

(2) The Westmorland Youth Gouncil.—Westmorland is 
divided into 15 districts, each of which is tó have a District 
Youth Council consisting of boys and girls between the 
ages of 14 and 21. These councils are to organise all 
communal activities for the district, including the planning 
of evening class programmes. Co-ordinating these 15 
councils is a Westmorland Youth Council, consisting of the 
chairmen and secretaries of the district bodies. ‘These 
councils of young peoplé will have _the advice and 
guidance of the County Youth Committee and District 
Advisory Committees, consisting of adult members. But 
the intention clearly is that the young people’s councils 
should do as much of the work and bear as much of the 
responsibility as possible, and that the adult bodies 
should keep in the background. ў 

(3) The Hertfordshire Youth Federation—The Hertford- 
shire Youth Federation is to be a body of elected boy and 
girl representatives of- juvenile organisations, with an 
Executive Committee of not more than go ntembers. 
'It is expected that local groups will grow out of the 
Federation. The function of the Federation and its 
Executive Cómmittee is to discuss plans and policy and 
co-ordinate the activities of the various organisations. As 
in the case of the. Westmorland Youth Councils, the 
authorities evidently hope that more and more of the real 
work and responsibility will be assumed by the Federation. 
Hertfordshire is also planning an adaptation of the 
County Badge, with a Service Test (the emphasis in this 
group is more on performance of service than on training 
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_ for it) added to the original Physical, Expedition, and 
Project tests. d 
(4) The Chesterfield Council of Youth.—This is a Council 
formed of two representatives from any youth organisa- 
tions within the Borough. Such representatives must be 
between the ages of 14 and 18. This Council elects its 
own officers and has set up an Advisory Committee of six, 
whose duty it is to examine in detail any proposals ap- 
proved by the Council and to implement them~when 
confirmed by the Youth Committee. The constitution of 
this latter committee provides for three representatives 
of the Council of Youth having places on it and also for 
the Advisory Committee sitting with the Youth Com- 
mittee when suggestions put forward by the Council are 
under discussion. The Council has already done much 
excellent work and is an alive and enthusiastic body. It 
has compiled a list of clubs and societies in the area it 
serves; it has been instrumental in starting riew clubs of a 
variety of types, and it is now engaged in organising a 
week of activities—garden party, concerts, debates, 
games, etc.—in order to further interest and incorporate 
youths at present outside the sphere of any youth activity. 
There is much that is promising in the Youth move- 
ment. As has been noted, its testing time will come in 
the days of reconstruction. Its objective must be part 
of the whole educational objective of the community: 
what that is, depends upon the values consciously sought 
for by the community as a whole. The Youth Movement 
must be integrated ‘with all other forms of educational 
effort in the service of the full aim, and peculiarly appro- 
priate to the needs of the age it serves. It has to solve the 
- problem of how to retain spontaneity together with 
essential planning and organisation. The extent to which 
this canbe achieved dependsupon thenature óf the society 
in which it is to function. 
Education after full-time schooling has finished is 
provided for at present in ways which cover all ages from 
the school leaving age upwards and in every variety of 
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subject. The provision is, however, largely unco- 

ordinated and its heterogeneity is more a mark of its 

many unrelated efforts made in various parts of tlie field, 

im of an integrated purposeful effort over the whole 
eld. 

` This field may be briefly surveyed under four headings: 


(a) Evening Institutes. Я 

(b) Provision for Technical and Commercial education. 
(c) Provision for Art education. i 

(d) Adult education. 


'The Evening Institutes have up to the present served a 
dual purpose. They have provided the means whereby 
some of those leaving the Elementary Schools at an early 
age have been able to continue some form of study and 
they have also enabled somewhat older students to remedy 
deficiencies in their education which experience has made 
cleartothem. In general,#he work done and the subjects 
taken have been related to the work of those attending the 
classes, although in more recent years there has been a 
tendency to develop cultural classes—drama, recreative 
physical training, music, etc.—as well as those more 
strictly vocational. The main criticism is that they are a 
form of education provided by tired teachers for tired 
children. Only a radical change in the outlook of the 
community on the relationship between work and 
education and leisure can effect the reforms which are 
essential in this sphere. 

As the school leaving age rises so does the function of 
Evening Classes and Institutes change. When the main 
function of the State system of education was to produce 
a literate people, such classes were one of the chief means 
by which more than mere literacy could be attained. 
With the development of the post-primary school, part 


.of their original field has passed into the province of the 


schools. Now the demand for further reorganisation 

and extension of education makes necessary a critical 

consideration of their purpose and relationship to the 
! 


i | 
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whole field. Their present function is far from satis- 
factory. ⁄ 

А Tieki in recent years has been for the classes for 
adolescents between 14 and 16 to be mainly preparatory 
to Technical and Commercial education from 16 on- 
wards. yThere has been always a second consideration in 
mind—the need for recreational activities. But it has 
‘been in the field of training for work in the desire to 
obtain “ better " employment that the main motive for 
attendance at these classes has been sought. The boy or 
girl who attended “ the night school ? did so, not for the 
truly educational benefits which would follow, but for the 
economic ones. 

Again, it has to be remembered that attendance at such 
classes came at the end of a long day's work. ‘There was 
no question of consideration being given to the whole 
problem—work and leisure time—in order to determine 
the parts to be played by each in the development of the 
potentialities of the adolescent. For the teachers, too, 
evening school work was in the main a way of supple- 
menting their income. Some came to it from real 
educational motives, but all came to it tired after a 
normal day's work. 

It must be admitted that Evening Classes and In- 
stitutes are failing to achieve either of the purposes which 
they might be expected to fulfil. "They are not forming a 
bridge between the Senior Schools and the Technical 
Colleges. The number that proceeds in this way forms a 
relatively small proportion of those attending. On the 
other hand, those who attend them for more genuinely 
educational reasons in a wider sense drift away dis- 
appointed and frustrated. The day of the old type of 
Evening Class has passed. It played its part under 
other conditions. Modern society needs something 
more integrated and consistent with its educational 
purpose. - 

The direction which reform should take will be 
discussed in the last section of this volume. Here it will 
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be enough to suggest that a proper consideration of the 
educational needs of the immature members of the com- 
munity will lead inevitably to the provision being such 
that it will cease to be the interaction of tired teachers and 
tired students. If there remains a place for Junior Even- 
ing Classes at all, they will need to change entirely their 
nature and purpose. Á wider conception of the nature 
of the educational provision needed in a modern demo- 
cratic community will result in what is now termed 
“ Evening Class” work being carried out on the stage 
and in the hall, on the moors or the playing fields, in 
libraries or picture galleries. The word “class” will 
disappear here too. One day it will be realised that 
there are other and better ways of dealing with 
adolescents than forming a “class” and providing a 
“ teacher.” 

Technical and Commercial education is provided for in 
Technical and CommercialsColleges, both in the form of 
day-time classes, part-time classes and evening classes. 
Many of the remarks made above apply here. Attend: 
ance at full-time day courses usually involves an economic 
burden on the parents, who forgo the potential earnings 
of the adolescent. Part-time day classes raise the 
question of the relative emphasis placed on work and 
education, while evening classes result in tired students 
overstraining themselves. All the time the motive force is 
economic reward and not educational benefit. Until this 
evil connection between economics and education is 
destroyed it is useless to talk of equality of opportunity 
or full. development of potentialities. The community 
needs technicians—even more it needs technicians with a 
sense of social values. Any community which is clear- 
sighted enough to realise its own real needs will see to it 
that its educational provision is adjusted to meet these 
needs. This means that those with the requisite potential 
ability will be taken and given such facilities as will 
enable them to have the chance to fulfil themselves and 
that the mode of provision will be that which best serves 
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_the educational purpose, apart from any economic one. 
This implies a thorough consideration of the relative parts 
to be played by all educational influences throughout the 
period from birth to maturity. 

Junior Technical and Commercial Schools at present 
supply some pre-entry training, but most of the technical 
and commercial training of young workers has been 
carried out in Evening Classes. "The emphasis has been 
upon the initiative of the individual student and, again, 
the motive has been competitive success more than any- 
thing else. This will not serve the needs of the modern 
community. The challenge of the age can only be met by 
a utilisation of all the potentialities of all the citizens 
of a community. , This realisation is a necessary task for 
the welfare of the community and the happiness of the 
citizen. The relationship between the claims of the 
community and the individual will vary in different types 
of communities. The democratic community has as its 
basic value the development of those conditions which 
permit of full and free use of all potentialities; the 


totalitarian community imposes a selection made in the 
interests of (Не leaders. 


Some firms release their apprentices and junior workers 


during normal working hours in order that they may 
attend Technical courses. In 1938 there were about 
41,000 young people so released, of whom 1 3,000 came 
from the engineering industry. tis clear, therefore, that 
only the fringe of this problem has been touched so far 
and that there is need for a thorough examination of the 
whole problem of the Progressive education and training 
of young people. ы ' 

What has been said about Technical and Commercial 
education is equally true about Art education. 'The whole 
Position requires thorough investigation. The problem 
is not only that of the relation of art to production, in- 
cluding questions of design, but it spreads out far wider 
into the realm of the place of art in the general educative 
proces. There is a growing recognition of the import- 
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ance of art, and of the part it should play in the develop- 
mentalproces. Much excellent progress has been made 
in some of the modern schools. An extension of the 
provision for the development of art education throughout 
adolescence is very necessary. 

The provision made for adult education takes a variety 
of forms. 'The Board of Education regulations confine 
the term to those courses and classes devised for persons 
of at least 18 years of age. Included in this provision are 
University Tutorial Classes of various kinds, University 
Extension Courses and lectures, and others organised 
by such bodies as the Workers’ Educational Association, 
the Miners’ Welfare Adult Education Committees, Rural 
Gommunity Councils, and so on. In addition to such 
courses and lectures, Local Education Authorities 
arrange vocational courses, and courses in practical sub- 
jects, such as art, music and various crafts. 

There is much in all thisswork that is commendable. It 
was growing before the present war, and between the 
years 1928 and 1938 the number of classes and students 
recognised under the Board's regulations doubled. In 
some areas there is a diversity of interests catered for, but 
in other areas the provisiort made is woefully inadequate. 
Again there is need for more co-ordination of effort, and 
Particularly is there need to examine the question as to 
why these courses commonly fail to attract the younger 
people. It is well known that the average age of adult 
education classes is higher than it should be, if a fair 
sample of all age groups enrolled in them were taken. 
Somehow the existing classes do not appeal to many ofthe 
18-28 group. This means that the main objective of such 
classes is not gained. They should provide that know- 
ledge which enables people to cope with increasing effect 
with the problems, both personal and communal, with 
which they are confronted. At present many of them 
form “ retreatist ” activities, and others are discussion 
circles in which talk is substituted for action. ' 

The question which has to be answered is—What con- 
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stitutes genuine equality of educational opportunity at all 
stages, including that of adults? “The answer to this 
question—and it is hard to answer it and harder still to 
follow the answer when it is obtained—ill point the way 
to a sound system of adult education. 


PART III 
REORGANISATIO.N 


Chapter I 
INTRODUCTORY 


IN the preceding section some account has been given of 
the main features which are to be found in the Educational 
system of this country at the present day. It has been 
shown that there are in practice three such systems—the 
Public School system, that of the Secondary Schools and 
that of the Elementary Schools. Contrary to what might 
be expectdipin view of their names, the two latter do not 
follow one after the other but exist side by side. They are 
not successive systems but parallel ones. For most of the 
children of the community Elementary education is their 
‘only education. It has béen indicated that attempts have 
been made to break down the division between the 
Elementary and the Secondary systems, but that so far ` 
these efforts have been unsuccessful as far as the real 
distinction between them—different codes of regulations 
and standards of accommodation and equipment—are 
concerned. The stress‘of war has brought difficulties to 
the Public School system and the question of its place in 
a truly national system has been the subject of much 
discussion. It would-have been more convincing had 
this problem been raised from the point of view of the 
educational needs of the community rather than from that 
of the financial needs of the Public Schools. There is 
always an element of suspicion as to the motives under- 
lying death-bed repentances. 

The point of view stressed in this work is that the 
educational provision of the community is one of the 
institutions whereby that community secks to sustain and 
perpetuate its values and principles. If this be true, then 
it is clear that a community with a long history, during 
` which varying political and social values have held sway ` 
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at different periods, will tend to exhibit contradictions 
and anachronisms in all its institutions, including the 
Education service. More particularly is this the case 
when no virtual revolution, no complete break with the 
past, has occurred to enable a new start to be made. A 
comparative study of the present educational systems of 
England, France, Germany and Russia would confirm 
the truth of this statement. In the community which has 
a long history the gradual development of new social and 
political values, due to exploration, invention and the 
extension of political power over an increasingly wide 
field, the educational needs of the new order have had to 
fight for recognition against those established by the old. 
The result has been that educational fossils, forms of 
educational provision alive and necessary in one age but 
dead and unwanted in the new have developed. But 
these fossils have the sanction of custom. Individuals and 
groups have acquired vested interests in them and in their 
survival, and so arguments concerning them are not 
conducted rationally but in an atmosphere of prejudice 
and emotional tension. 

When any challenge comes to the community all the 
institutions of the community tend to come under review, 
and the more intense and widespread the challenge the 
less possible is it for any institution to be excluded. That 
is the position in this country to-day. A totalitarian 
challenge demands a totalitarian response, although the 
relative values of the various factors in the response may 
differ. To say this is not the same as saying that an 
authoritarian challenge demands an authoritarian re- 
sponse of the same nature as the challenge, as is often 
quite mistakenly thought to be the case. A democratic 
community must exhibit the democratic virtues in and 
through all its institutions if it is to find the effective reply 
to the authoritarian state which will assuredly be. 
authoritarian throughout its ramifications. 

There has been far too much facile talk of the kind 
' which holds that “ education is outside politics ? and that 
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* all men of goodwill want the best for children.” Those 
who hold definite political and social views are bound to 
hold definite educational views and no amount of words 
will make the opposite statement true. The importance 
and urgency of the present situation lies in th : fact that 
there is general agreement that the values—economic and 
social—of the pre-war period will not serve in the post- 
war age. The challenge has come and the appropriate 
response must be made or disaster and destruction will 
loom ahead. There may be controversy over the 
application of the general principles, and in the methods 
by which they are to be implemented. But the move- 
Жеп which Lord Goschen saw fifty or more years аво 
when he remarked, “ We are all socialists nowadays,” 
has gathered momentum and is now irresistible. Some 
would still, no doubt, like to believe. themselves to be a 
modern Canute, but the tide will show them the in- 
effectiveness of their wishful thinking. 

‚ To this must be added the fact of the increased tempo of 
life, with the corollary that the old leisurely gradual 
changes will not do in an age in which months, and not 
years, years and not centuries, become decisive periods. 
The blitzkrieg is not only a physical phenomenon. It 
can occur on the battlefield of cultural values as well as 
on that of the physical conflict. Herein lies the whole 
case for a thorough overhauling of all our educational 
machinery now. It must be an overhauling carried out 
in the light of those broad basic principles of society upon 
which most men are now agreed. It must review first of 
all the existing facilities for education and determine their 
relevance for, the new purposes of society. It must 
determine the main outlines of the necessary new 
provisions and the steps necessary to produce them. It 
must consider how the old and the new can be integrated 
into a consistent whole which is an effective and efficient 
weapon in the establishment and maintenance of the new 
community. Above all, it must do this now. Itisa task 
calling for insight, faith and determination. It is not one 
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for tired or war-weary men to attempt. Unless the task 
is carried out now the community will fail in its response 
to the challenge at present confronting it. "" 
The position was excellently summed upina leading 
article entitled ** Training for Life " which appeared in 
The Times Educational Supplement for 31st May, 1941. 
“. . + it emerges in the clearest possible fashion that the 
problems of the child and the adolescent, of his nature, 
education, work and leisure, are not separate problems 
` but integrated and interrelated parts of one and the same 
problem, that of the training of the individual for life, and 
that that problem is absolutely and completely relative 
to the social order . . . so long as inequality of opportunity 
inheres in the social order, so long will there be ignorance 
and unemployment and negation of life. . . . If that 
(vicious) circle is not broken now, while the stimulus 
Which the war brings to social consciousness is still lively, 
there is faint hope that it will be broken during the years 
that immediately follow. . . . No policy for youth, no 
training for life, can be either complete or adequate 
unless it covers the entire age range from birth to 
maturity, and is coherent, consecutive and compre- 
hensive throughout . . . the problems of education, of 
employment, and of leisure are inseparable, and if an 
attempt is made to separate them, as has been done in the 
service of youth, success ean never be more than partial. 
To provide facilities for leisure hours while ignoring those 
of labour is to provide perhaps a palliative, but certainly 
not a remedy . . . the time is now. The needs of the 
present generation are not less than any other.^*, 

This states the full case for a consideration of all the 
facts of the educational system and for such consideration 
being embarked upon now. It also states clearly the 
relation. between social values and educational prin- 
ciples. What are these social values which must be 


implemented in the educational services of the com- 
munity ? 


Chapter II 


* THE BASES, THE BACKGROUND AND THE 
ADVENTURE 


Tue present conflict, and therefore the present challenge 
to our community, is rooted in the fact that there are two 
diametrically opposed views of the nature of men. One 
of these, the authoritarian, holds that some are born to 
rule and command, while others are born to submit and 
obey. Under this banner march all those who view 
society as an hierarchy. It matters not whether the 
details of the hierarchy vary; it is the principle which 
matters. Some of those most vocal in their condemna- 
tion of the division of mankind by Hitler into leaders 
and “ dumb driven sheep ” are not always free from the 
taint of authoritarianism in other directions. 

The other view is that implied by the general term 


* democratic.” Let it be said at once that in no com- 
munity has this conception yet been given full expression. 
Ifit had been, there would be no reason for the writing 
of this volume. Here and there, both in time and in 
space, there have existed communities which have given 
expression to one or other of the various aspects of the 
democratic ideal. There have been political democracies, 
and attempts at economic democracies. Occasionally 
there have been movements towards a cultural demo- 
cracy. But never has there been a full and complete 
democracy. It is this fact which is vital to the present 
situation. For the only way in which the democratic 
ideal can respond to the challenge of the authoritarian 
doctrine is by the establishment of the democratic ideal in 
its entirety. ‚ 

The conflict is between the view that men can be 
divided into castes or classes, each with a different set of 
qualities, and the view which holds that men are essen- 
tially equal. To say this does not imply that it is asserted 
that men are physically equal or mentally equal, any 
more than it implies that they are of equal height or 
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weight. But it does imply that each life is potentially of 
equal value, that each man has hopes and aspirations, 
dreams and achievements, which for him are of the same 
significance as those of his fellows are for them. It 
means that each individual has the right to such con- 
ditions aswill enable him to develop anduse his potentiali- 
ties for his own well-being and happiness and for the 
service of his community, just as it also implies that each 
individual has the duty to fulfil of using these oppor- 
tunities to the full. ' 

From this basic equality follow two things. The good 
community must provide: 


(a) A secure background against which the individual can 
live his life. “This secure background concerns two 
fields: ) 

(1) Economic security — The discoveries of modern 
Society have made this easily possible, and the 
modern community must find a way of effecting 
it in practice. 

(2) Security from individual and mass aggression —The 
first of these demands a sound equalitarian 
system of justice and the second necessitates 
some form of international organisation. 

A field for adventure—Theé secure background— 

secure from economic threats and from. aggression— 

is the framework against which life is to be lived. 

The field for adventure is life itself. It is that total 

environment which must be of such a nature that 

the potentialities of everyone living in the com- 


munity are provided with the necessary conditions · 
for growth. ; 


So far the application of these principles to education , 
must have been obvious. There must be a real equality 
ofopportunity for all children—an equality which is 
genuine and not a mere sham—and there must be a 
secure background to life for every child and a field of 
adventure for every child. It is in the equality of the 
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economic security of all children and in the equality of 
the field of adventure open to them, that equality of 
educational opportunity is to be found. 

The secure background makes necessary considerations 
of nutriment, medical services, clothing, and so on. The 
field for adventure is the sphere wherein the growing 
citizen will develop progressively those marks of demo- 
cratic mind—a desire to prosecute the search for truth, a 
willingness to follow the truth when it is found, and a feel- 
ing of joy and satisfaction that there are problems to be 
solved and that the individual has the right and duty 
to attempt their solution. ©“ See him there, the urchin 
seated in the sun, with a book in his hand and a wall at 
his back.” That is the first picture. The wall is the 
symbol of security, the sun the symbol of the atmosphere 
in which all children should develop, and the book is 
symbolic of the means of education. “ He, has a still 
thicker wall before him; (he wall that hides him from the 

. future.” Here is the second picture—that of the field of 
adventure ahead of the child. But if he has the secure 
background he will not shirk the adventure. For that is 
life, and all wish for life. The present tragedy is that so 
many expend all their time and all their energies in striv- 
ing for a precarious economic security, and have neither 
time nor energy left in which to live. То say that such, 
having security, would not desire to live, ‘is to libel the 
whole human race. It may be true that those who now 
have economic security do not show any great desire for 
the adventure of life. The answer is that in a world in 
which the main value is security, it will become an end of 
life and not a means to it. One great teacher began his 
teaching ministry with the words, “ I came that ye might 
have life? He finished it with the expression, “ It is 

. expedient for you that I go away.” It is the life of each 
individual that determines how far the educative process 
has been successful. 

These, then, are the basic values. Equality of human 


worth implies equality of educational opportunities to 
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develop potentialities. To develop these potentialities 
it is essential that each child shall have a secure back- 
ground and a field for adventure. What kind of educa- 
tional system does this imply ? : 
It is comparatively easy to state a principle. The real 
test of sincerity of purpose comes in the steps taken to 
implement it. Equality of opportunity has been taken 
to mean a lot of strange things since the phrase was first 
used. To some it has meant an equal opportunity to 
compete with some children, but not all, for a specific 
kind ofeducation. Others have viewed it as the provision 


onal Supplement for 
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we have built up has been a most efficient safeguard of the 
social stratification we all in our heart of hearts bow down 
to and worship. That will hit many of us hard. All the 
reasons against giving equality of opportunity will be 
fought for; openly, subtly, or, most dangerous of all, uncon- 
sciously. That is why it is so supremely important that 
each one of us makes absolutely certain that he or she 
realises fully and precisely the implications of this most 
revolutionary principle.” 

Returning to the subject in a later issue (5th July, 
1941) The Times Educational Supplement used words which 
express completely the point of view of those who believe 
that the determinants of the quality of educational reform 
are to be found in the realm of social values. * Deeply 
conscious of the inequalities and injustices of the existing 
social order, and of the way in which education has not 
merely reflected but helped to create and perpetuate 
them, they are determined that in the future it shall play 
an equal, if not greater, part in remedying them. They 
accept as basic the principle of equality of educational 
opportunity for all. They realise that its full implica- 
tions cannot be worked out in the field of education as at 

"present delineated, but they realise also that the working 
out must start from there. So they aim not merely to 
‘extend that field but to make it central and pivotal in the 
social order. They demand that childhood and youth 
shall be regarded as a unity; and that until the age of 
citizenship is reached boys and girls shall remain under the 
gis. of the education service, which. shall have full 
responsibility for their welfare, education. and training— 
individual, vocational and civic—till they reach the 
threshold of adult life. It is... a different viewpoint 
demanding a superior quality of reform based on a 
genuinely democratic principle. To: every child a 
chance in life,’ to every child the chance to be adequately 
fitted for the hardest job in life—that of living. The 
defnand is, one must admit, а revolutionary one; only the 


Tarest courage and persistence will secure its fulfilment. 
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There are already indications that both the courage and 
the persistence will be forthcoming. The strength will 
follow.” : 

An attempt will be made in the following pages to state 
these implications both as regards the background of 
security and the field for adventure. It is not suggested 
that the change can be brought about instantancously, 
but the essential thing at the moment is to have the right 
objective so that each Step we take is a directed step and 
not part of an uncontrolled and unco-ordinated meander- 
ing. ; 

Tn this and the following sections certain aspects of the 
educational field must necessarily be discussed as if they 


cyssions, and more Particularly.in those which deal with * 
social and political problems, exercise 
tyranny. The term “ education ” is itself а typical 
example. One of the difficulties in di 


word has acquired connections with academic training 


€ the issue. Any suggested reform 
Or step in reconstruction must be considered against the 


background of the Community based u 

) cor pon the new values 
Not against th existing background of values. Against 
the present background Н may seem to be non-realistic 
and impossible. Against the new background it becomes 
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is the pushing of the necessity for it on one side by some 
such remark as, “ Oh, that's admitted by everyone. 
Let us get on with the discussion of real educational 
schemes.” This latter remark is one'that was actually 
made at a recent conference on educational recon- 
struction. Now both these attitudes are wrong. The safe 
background is essential to an equal educational provision 
for all: without it that provision may be skilfully planned · 
and energetically implemented.’ But it cannot provide 
equality of opportunity unless the security which alone 
permits of free and full use of it is also present. To say 
that this is admitted and therefore need not be discussed 
1$ to take up an ostrich-like attitude. A lot of things are 
admitted to be necessary; what matters is the nature of the 
steps taken to remedy the deficiencies. 

At present it cannot be claimed that more than a very 
small proportion of the children of the community have 
this basic security. There is no need to prove that state- 
ment here. Some of the reports referred to in the first: 
Section of this volume present a picture of lives which are 
lived entirely against a background of insecurity which 

, Must negative all constructive activity. s 

In order to be able to avail itself of the educational 
facilities available to it, the.child must have security of the 
ollowing types: 

(a) Security against economic pressure —This implies 

economic security for everyone—for the child’s 
economic security comes through. the economic 
security of the home. dM 
(B) Security against malnutrition.—Lhis implies ап ade- 
‚ quate system of nutrition for all growing children 
and adolescents. : 
(c) Security against ill-health.— This is connected with 
(b), but implies also a system of remedial and prc- 
,. ventative medicine. Š ir ze f 
(d) Security against emotional disturbance —This implies 
a mental hygiene service. ' 
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(e) Security against individual and mass aggression. —This 
involves a system of law and justice and some inter- 
national organisation. 


These five aspects of security must be the right of every 
child if there isto be any genuine equality of educational 
opportunity. Reference has already been made to the 
vicious circle in which the children of the unemployed are 
caught up. Those who have had any experience with the 
children of the unemployed are only too well aware of the 
effects of the economic insecurity of their home life upon 
them. In the first place it distorts the relative importance 
of things. _ The threat of insecurity makes security appear 
as the ultimate end of life instead of as merely a means of 
attaining that aim. Education becomes of value only as a 
means to economic security. Examinations are the gate- 
Way to security and so the pressure on the child increases. 
Long continued unemploymerit has devastating effects 
on the homes of children whose fathers arc subject to it. 
Gradually apathy descends upon the whole family. 
Perhaps in the early days of unemployment the father 
goes out confidently to'seck for a new job. Gradually this 
eagerness and confidence are sapped; then come the days 
when despair replaces hope. The fear spreads to'the 
children. Even before they leave school they are fearful 
of their prospects of employment. Add to this the fact 
that once they leave the period of formal schooling the 
community takes but little notice of their real needs and 
the plight of these -young people becomes clear. 


that there is no unemployment 
Tecur. Unless the social values 


com y ge it will inevitably recur, and 
Tecur in increasingly severe spells. 
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from birth to maturity, anything which denies equality of 
opportunity to the child, is the proper concern of the 
democratic educator. То concentrate our gaze on formal 
schooling, trying to persuade ourselves that this is the 
whole of education, is a mixture of wishful thinking and 
an ostrich-like refusal to face the facts. But it is of no use 
to concentrate our efforts on a partial amelioration of the 
situation by being content to make that “ progress” 
which existing social values permit us to make. Economic 
insecurity results in apathctic children, who . have lost 
their power of creative effort. They are fearful of 
adventure, for the price is too high. Safety first” be- 
comes their life motto and education is degraded into a 
signpost to that safety. Only those who have never 
experienced the threat of unemployment with no reserve 
of economic resources will ever argue that the economic 
struggle is productive of good. 

Economic security in ‘the home is no criterion that 
children will be adequately nourished. In this question 
of nutrition there are two factors involved which are often 
confused. Children may be mal-nourished or under- 
nourished, i.e. they may have the wrong food or not 
enough food. In the worst cases both factors operate 
together. The demands of totalitarian warfare are 
causing a wide extension of the canteen method of feeding, 
and it can hardly be doubted that this development will 
survive the war. Ifschildren are to have equality of 
opportunity they must be adequately and properly 
nourished. Should only “ necessitous cases " be fed, or 
should this be a form of provision for all children ? 
Experience seems to suggest the latter. Parents of boys 
at Public Schools seem to find no difficulty in accepting 
the provision of meals as part of the educational service 
purchased for their sons. There seems no good reason 
why the same should not be part of the educational pro- 
vision for all children. If it is retorted that the parents of 
the children attending the Public Schools pay for their 
children’s meals, the reply must be made that this 
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illustrates perfectly the evil that has to be eradicated 
from our educational system; which is that things essential 
to each child's right to equality of opportunity are either 
dependent upon the ability of the parent to pay or rather 
contemptuously dismissed as charity. (The above is not 
to be taken as implying that the meals provided at Public 
Schools constitute a sound scheme of nutriment!) School 
meals based on a carefully planned dietary appropriate to 
the age and complete needs of the child must be provided 
for all children. The method of payment for these, so 
long as the present economic inequalities continue, will 
be discussed in a later section. Such administrative 
details can never affect the principle. One thing is clear. 
There must be no question of charity here. Many a child 
has suffered agonies of emotional disturbance because it 
has been the recipient of frec meals in a society in which 
charity denotes Superiority on the part of the giver and 
Social inferiority for the recipiet. 

The third demand of the child is for the security which ` 
comes from good physical health. It is obviously not 


possible to secure perfect health for all children by 
legislative action. But the medical 


° 1 widening conception of the 
Е It necessitates an ante-natal Clinic and an 
a no maternity and chi] Welfare centre, It has to 

into ms and adequate nour- 
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ishment. Nursery Schools are part of a preventive 
medical service from one point of view, and attention has 
to be paid to the heating, lighting and ventilation of all 
school buildings and the type and distribution of the 
seating provided. "Where defects are not remediable, this 
service has a part to play in determining the conditions 
under which the child can best be educated. 

The well-nourished, physically healthy child is not 
always able to make use of the facilities provided for his 
education. Unless there is normal emotional develop- 
ment, behaviour troubles may result with damaging 
effects. Emotional mal-adjustment is more common 
than is generally realised. It may develop from a 
variety of causes. Conflicts between parents and children 
(conscious and unconscious), between the home and the: 
school, or between one child and other children are all 
fruitful sources of such emotionally disturbed states. 
This is matter to whichsinsufficient attention has been 
paid. Perhaps we have been overmuch concerned with 
the education of the intellect to pay much attention to the 
education of the emotions. Some have discovered that 
the manipulation of the emotions is the surest way to the 
control of the crowd. The modern advertising agent 
and propagandist rely on this power to effect their pur- 
pose. It is not, as is sometimes imagined, a question of 
the emotions versus the intellect. The assumption that 
the intellect directs -опе way. and the emotions pull 
another is a false one. It is a question of the intellect 
and emotions being integrated in the achievement of the 
selected end. n 

The' smallest trifle may be the originating cause of an 
emotional mal-adjustment which may have most serious 
results for the child. The development of Psychological 


Clinics, or Children’s Centres, or Child Guidance Clinics, 
is a sign that there is an increasing recognition of the need 


for such treatment. Again, the ultimate objective of such 
a development must be the determination of those con- 
ditions in the pattern of the child’s life which will result 
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in adjustment being the rule, and mal-adjustment@he rare 
exception. The service must in the first place be a re- 
search service using each case as material in its effort to 
gain that knowledge, which is so vital and yet at present 
so, scanty, of the kind of “ soil ” in which children can 
grow to full capacity, neither being stunted on the one 
hand nor forced on the ‘other. While this research—and 
to it many more workers will need to be recruited—is 
under progress, there must be remedial work. The 
“team ” of the Children’s Centre is usually composed of 
a Psychiatrist, Psychologist, Playroom Worker and Social 
Worker, together with, of course, the School Medical 
Officer. Here contact is made again with the need for 
integration: This time it is the integration of the various 
“ pictures ” of the child which need fusion. 
as one picture—perhaps each parent has 


s a separate 
picture. The teacher has one; the doctor has one; the 
Probation Officer has one if the child has behaviour 


Say which, if any, single factor is the 
trouble. Soit must be attacked from a. 


operative in the child's environment. 
must always have a twofold purpose. 
towards remedying the situation whic! 


the state of emotional insecurity, but it must go far beyond 


this and aim at a determination of the kind of back round 
which will produce normal i 


Security. Once more, as in those services which concern 
physical well-being, the criteri, + ° 


cases satisfactorily cured but the number of cases which 
are prevented. ` 
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Finally, there must be security for the child against 
physical aggression either by the individual or by a group. 
"The fate of the children of an obviously insecure group— 
those of the unemployed—has already been discussed. 
When young people grow up under the constant threat of 
physical aggression from other groups it is impossible to 
expect full expression of their creative powers. In such 
a world the prevalent philosophy must be one which . 
drives them to satisfy the whim of the passing moment 
rather than to attempt to satisfy deeper and more lasting 
values. The actual achievement will always fall short 
of the possible so long as effort is concentrated. upon 
securing the necessary condition for the continuance of 
life instead of upon the actual living of it. The struggle 
to prevent an evil must be replaced by the battle to secure 
the good. In this effort there is no place for any policy 
ofappeasement. In fact, the only certain way to prevent 
the evil is to achieve the, good. This does not mean a 
placid, bovine existence from the cradle to the grave. It 
means that, in a world where the means of life can be 
made available to all through the inventiveness of man, 
human effort should be directed in the main to the en- 
richment of life by the conscious development of human 
potentialities. The field for adventure changes. In the 
early history of mankind it lay in the realm of the main- 
tenance of life; now it is to be found in the realm of 
developing life. If it is argued that competition for the 
means of life brings a zest to life, the answer must be that 
in education also it was once claimed that the fear of 
physical punishment was a satisfactory motive. To 
develop a secure background to life is not to take the 
adventure out of life. Itis the means whereby the level 

‘of the adventure can be raised and its range extended 
from a narrow field to the whole field of the arc of human 
possibilities. It is to the nature of this field of adventure 
for all young people from birth to maturity that attention 
must.now be directed. t 

The education of a democratic community is a matter 
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that concerns each member of that cómmunity to an 
equal extent. There cannot be in it anything which 
partakes of the nature of charity given by one class to 
another, and it cannot be dependent upon social prestige 
or financial status. It is true that the supporters of the 
authoritarian faith, based as it must be upon the concep- 
tion of a class-divided society, are bound to view education 
as training for a niche in that society, a niche determined 
not by the abilities and needs of the individual but by the 
, demands of the State. The supporters of the democratic 
faith, on the other hand, have for their objective a com- 
munity in which life in all its richness is made possible 
only by the development of all the potentialities of all its 
members, in order that the individual may achieve full 
stature and the community benefit by the activities of 
such creative individuals. Tt is easy to pay lip service to 


auch an ideal, but harder to follow its implications to the 
end. 


ucational system of 
es upon which the 
Tf there is inequality in the com- 
quality in the educational system 
ovides and maintains. In other 


the search for the appro- 
urgent. The deeper the chal- 


€ community it affects, 
nrest and ferment in that com- 
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munity until the resolution of the crisis brings with it 
relief. The present age is presenting a challenge to 
Western civilisation which goes to its very roots. Hence 
the unrest of the age and hence the common agreement 
that there is a need for the regeneration of society and its 


-re-establishment on the basis of new values. In its 


function as a reflector of society; the educational system 
will exhibit this same unrest and probing for new ways. 
That this is so to-day no one will doubt. Few would be 
found to maintain that the educational system of the 
community is satisfactory, or that it is effective in achiev- 
ing that which it should in a democratic society. The 
danger is that the unrest may pass with the temporary 
passing of the challenge and that some expedient which 
appears to answer the challenge, but which in fact only 
postpones its final assault, will be welcomed because of- 
inability to meet and answer the challenge in a con- 
structive way. This inability to deal properly with the 
situation may come from a prejudice in favour of existing 
forms of education, from mental sloth, or from mental 
weariness. It is the sure sign of ultimate defeat. 

The educational system must in such a period assume 
to the fullest extent its róle as one of the creative forces of 
the new order. Because it reflects society, it will reflect 
its unrest and sense of dissatisfaction with existing things. 
Because it is concerned with the citizens of the new 
Society it has a greater opportunity, and therefore a 
greater responsibility, to affect the course of events and to 
orientate the coming generations in the new paths. It 
cannot lay down the new conditions and institutions in 
detail. It can chart the direction of the march and 
provide the pioneers with the weapons and the sustenance 
they will require in their adventure. Towards the end 
of the last war General Smuts said, “ Mankind has struck 
its tents and is once more on the march." That the 
march was not à well-directed one is evidenced by the 
recurrence of the crisis. It is now seen that what was 
fondly imagined to be the conclusion of a war was but an 
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armistice, and that failure to answer a challenge has 
resulted in its recurrence with increasing intensity. 
There must be no repetition of this failure, for it would 
prove fatal to our civilisation. Nor is the effective 
response to it, success in the present war, essential though 
that may be. The destruction of the evil thing must be 
followed by an equally determined and grim effort to 
establish the good thing. For the physical effort this 
community was found largely unprepared, due,to a com- 
bination of slothfulness, mental apathy, wilful blindness 
and ineffective leadership. To be found similarly un- 
prepared for the sterner task of achieving a more just 
society, a task which will have to be accomplished in the 
face of prejudice and apathy, but-upon the need for which 
there is a growing volume of emphasis, would be unforgiv- 
able and inexcusable. The preparation must be prepara- 
tion now—not improvisations, however brilliant, forced 
upon us at the last moment. This means that within the 
educational system there must be made those investiga- 
tions and critical evaluations which “ clear the soil of 
weed.” At the same time the direction of the march 
must be determined, although the actual paths to be 
followed may have to be determined subsequently. 

. This point of view was expressed very forcibly in a lead- ` 
ing article published in The Times Educational Supplement 


on the I2th July, 1941: “But the sole function of an 
educational System is not to act as 


A purpose of education at 


fully will its educational sys 
-but during periods of socia 


coming to a crucial decision. 
to point the way'to a new orde 


and then adapt itself to whatever Order society evolves ? 
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. . . At present three courses lie open to the education- 
ist: to wait on events, to try to effect a compromise 
between the old order and the new (in so far as that can 
be anticipated); "or boldly to accept the responsibility and 
to build an educational system that can play a leading 
part in the shaping ofthe new order. . : . The course as 
yet most loudly and widely advocated is that of com- 
promise. Both private and public education in England 
are largely: controlled by individuals who have had no 
personal experience save in a directive or administrative 
capacity of the public educational system, and who are 
capable of understanding and appreciating to a limited 
degree only, if at all, the ideals, abilities, aspirations, 
character and culture of the mass of the people. The 
average citizen having received so little of it, is quite 
ignorant of the boundless possibilities of education and is 
consequently apathetic and inarticulate . . . the very 
idea of compromise involves also that of gradualness; 
and that, in its turn, involves reflection rather than 
creation. . . . There is a rapidly mounting demand—or, 
more accurately, the demand is becoming more articu- 
late: it has long been latent—that the public educational 
system shall assume its more creative function, and play its 
full part in determining the nature of the society of the 
future." 

The task is a very important one just because the educa- 
tional system is a reflector of society. Normally the 
attempt to change an educational system in such a 
fashion as to make it preparatory for a new social order 
would be taken as an attempt at revolution, as indeed it is. 
But the significance of the present moment lies in the fact 
that an increasing number of people are convinced of the 
need for a new social system and are therefore prepared 
to welcome radical changes in the educational sphere in 
preparation for these. But one thing js certain. To 
change the educational system and to think that this is 
sufficient in itself would be fatal. It would mean that 
there would be a gradual reversion to the reflective func- 
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tion of schools. Social reform and educational reform 
must go on as one process А social revolution is due and 
will demand an educational revolution. The schools are 
an important part of the armament which the community 
must use to achieve its social purposes. Educational re- 
form must be grounded in the belief of the necessity of 
social reform and a willingness to work for its attainment. 
The community which is static will have static schools; 
the dynamic community will have creative ones. 

If it is assumed that the British community is anxious 
to proceed upon the path that leads to a society in which 
all have a genuine opportunity of living the fullest life 
which their potentialities permit, what must be the nature 
of the educational provision made by the community ? 
All that can be done here is to attempt to state the 
principles which must underlie the Proposals made and 
then to attempt to sketch the outlines of the system. The 
necessary principles would appear to be two: 

1 


(a) That there must be 
ity for all. 

(b) That from birth to ma 
aspects of the child? 
first consideration. 


genuine educational opportun- 


turity it is the educative 
5 experiences which must receive 


it would be obvious that “ work зо реве REM 


must be such, and done 
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under such conditions, that it is the educative value of it 
that is considered, and not its economic value to the 
child's parents or the “ profit value ? to an employer. 
There are many:other deductions, but these will serve to 
give some indication of the revolutionary changes which 
a sincere application of the principles would entail. 

From the first principle stated above—that there must 
be genuine equality of 'educational opportunity for all 
children—there can be deduced certain necessary features 
of the educational provision of the community. The more 
important ones are: 


(a) That the educational effort of the community must, 
in its entirety, make it possible to assess the potenti- 
alities of all children, and also provide an en- 
vironment in which they will be stimulated and 
provided with those things necessary for their 
growth. E "| 

(b) That there must be no relationship between 
financial position and/or social status of parents 
and the educational facilities open to their children. 

| (c) That the educational provision must be fluid 
enough to allow for its being fitted to the needs of 

the children instead of children being fitted into it. 

This means the abolition of the “ catastrophic age." 
There are two such ages in the present system. 

The first is the.transfer examination at the age of 

rr plus, and. the second is the “ leaving age " of 

14 plus (for most children). Both must go. The 
former must be replaced by diagnoses of ability— 

and this takes time and careful investigation and 
cannot be done in a day. The latter must be 

; replaced by the conception of educational facilities 
ñ for all for that length of time which is necessary for 
the educational objective to be attained. All this 
‘implies a far wider conception of education than is 
common at present. Further references to both 


: these points will be made later. 
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From the second principle the more obvious deduc- 
tions are: 


(1) That up to the age of full citizenship the child or 
young person is primarily a subject for education 
and not a unit in the industrial machine. 

(2) That there must be educational provision for all 
up to the age of full citizenship. 

(3) That such “ work? as the young person may 
undertake up to that age shall be done for its 
educative value and not for its economic value. 

(4) That so far as children and young people are con- 
cerned factors hitherto regarded as opposed—school 
Work and “ other? work must now be con- 


These deductions indicate the main features of the 
necessary new educational System. It is difficult to 
Tepresent a fluid system diagrammatically but the follow- 
ing may serve to indicate some of the chi 
Suggested school and educational "systems. 


Тнв Scuoor Sysrem 


(The basic services Teferred to above are assumed throughout) 


Age Range Type of Provision 
2—7 plus or 8. Nursery Schools, 
7 plus or 8-12 plus or 13. | "Primary Schools, 


12 plus or rg onwards, Post-primary Schools. 
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After 12 plus or 13 age does not enter into the question 
of the length of the course, the deciding factor in every 
case being the time necessary to develop the special 
abilities of any particular child. "These abilities would 
determine the nature and extent of the formal schooling 
after the age of 13. This is not to be taken to mean 
that at some age—15, 16 or 17—education will “ cease ” 
for some children. It only means that the treatment of 
children after 13 must inevitably become more specialised. 

There are three mair lines of development from the 
Secondary School : 


(a) The University —This/will provide for the education 


of those of 18 plus who have the kind of ability 

which can profit by the work done in a University 

which is fulfilling its proper purpose. This 
further implies a consideration of the nature and 
function of a University. 

The Technical College —This will provide for those of 

18 plus whose abilities are such that they will 

develop into skilled technicians. 

(c) An educative-training scheme.—lIt would be easy to 
write “ Day Continuation Schools ” here, but much 
more than that is implied. What is intended is 
that for those who have not the kind of ability which 
makes them suitable either for the University or 

) there must be provided a scheme 
whereby their education is continued: along lines 

Suitable to their abilities. . The difficulty is that 


of what constitutes a 


(b 


кы 


ne paramount consideration. 
means a regulation of the hours of employ- 
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ment and the general conditions of employment 
(sanitation, canteen arrangements, social and 
recreative arrangements). The economic question 
has just not got to come into this. The way to 
avoid this is to fix a rate of payment for all young 
people of a given age, and to provide that this be 
paid no matter what type of employment. is 
followed. This is not at all impossible. It might 
be necessary to provide that some time before the 
age of 18 a number of young people had two spells 
of training through work in different types of 
employment in order that they may be helped to 
come to a decision as to their bent. At present 
most children do not have such a choice. To 
provide it would mean that each industry would be 
participating in the training of its own personnel. 
Each industry could estimate the number of young 
workers it required and the better firms could 
co-operate in providing the training. Each in- 
dustry could make a financial contribütion de- 
pendent upon its requirements and a Government 
grant could provide any balance necessary to make 
the equalised payments to all juveniles. This 
would prevent the entry into blind-alley appoint- 
ments because of their immediate financial return 
and it would also do away with the economic 
pressure on the.parents. 


The length of these periods of work-training would 
have to vary in the various industries and occupations. 
Théy should be a recognised part of the educational . 
system of the community and there should be also a 
recognition of the fact that industry must help in the 
training of young workers not from the selfish point of 
view of its own benefit but from the wider viewpoint 
of the welfare of the community. 

At about the age of 18 some young people would pro- 
ceed to a proper University training, some to higher 
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technical training and some to a further stage of training 
through work. This might take theform of a year's or two 
years’ work in the selected occupation, again under suit- 
able conditions, and again with due provision being made 
for medical supervision and for social and recreative 
activities. 

One other thing seems necessary. Whether at Univer- 
sities, Colleges or in training work, it would appear 
éminently desirable that all should return to a common 
educative influence for a “ pre-adult ” year. Six months 
of this might well be spent in concrete community service 
training and the second six months in a live training in the 
principles and practice of citizenship. The experiences 
already gained would give concrete content to such a 
course. The opportunity of coming together and sharing 
experiences would serve to emphasise that it was a com- 
mon citizenship upon which all were about to enter, not 
one which meant privileges for some and worries for 
others, 

. These suggestions are not intended to be viewed as a 
rigid system. There must be variations here and there, 
but variations must be made only when the needs of the 
children and young people demand it. 


It.is now possible to discuss one or'two points i 
- Points in more 
detail. The ante- and 


of education as a charity for the * 
Serving poor.” Itis often the pampe 
the precariously placid middle- 
needs such provision. There is more in it than this 
however. The child in whom the senses are inadequately 
developed and trained will be the adult lacking in power 
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of thought and imagination. From 2 plus to 7 plus or 8 
is one unit. There is no place for a transfer at 5, and to 
have a distinct kind of school from 5 to 7 plus is to disturb 
unnecessarily the course of the child’s development. The 
best Infants’ Schools of to-day use what are in effect 
Nursery School methods. The emphasis upon teaching 
children to read and write as early as possible is due to the 
pressure of the Junior School, in its turn the subject of the 
pressure of the transfer examination. Some children are 
ready to proceed to the next stage at a different chrono- 
logical age from others. It is all a matter of maturation. 
It does not therefore appear desirable to make a rigid age 
of transfer, but to keep this fluid and to say that some- 
where about 7 to 8 most children should go forward to the , 
next stage. 

Here comes an important change. The original 
Hadow Committee fixed 11 plus as the age of transfer 
from Primary to Post-Primary Schools. There is no 
doubt that this age was conditioned by the need for a 
three years’ course in the latter schools as a minimum. 
The Spens Report stuck to the same age, but seemed to 
have doubt as to the possibility of determining the abilities 
of children by a catastrophic examination at the age of 11 · 
plus and so suggested that the first two years in all types 
of post-primary education should be the same in order 
that there could be a further sorting at about 13. Those 
with experience in existing schools will know that this is 
just playing with the problem. It is the transfer at 11 
plus which matters and which determines the future of by ` 
far the greater number of children. How many children, 
particularly how many children of the fec-paying parents, 
who showed no capacity for academic education, would 
be'transferred from Grammar Schools to Modern Senior 
Schools, to make room for those having the requisite 
ability? Thatis the test. .Ifthese two years are to be the 
same for all children, there would appear to be no good 
reason why they should not be spent in the reformed 
Junior School. They should be in the nature of ** explor- 
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atory" years—years during which the growing child 
tests his developing powers on a variety of activities and 
during. which his teachers are exploring his capabilities 
and qualities. Careful records of each individual child 
would be made during these years. His qualities, de- 
fects, trends, would all be noted. During these years, too, 
careful tests of his general intelligence and specific 
abilities would be applied. On the basis of these tests 
and this record of observation a decision as to the type 
of education best suited to him would be made. The act 
of decision would have to be one for the Education 
Authority, but it would be upon the data collected: and 
suggested that the decision would be arrived at. Once 
more, 13 is not intended to be a rigid catastrophic age. 
In some cases children would reveal their potentialities 
earlier and could go forward. In other cases, develop- 
ment and diagnosis alike would take longer. Equality 
of educational opportunity does not mean all children 
proceeding through the same Course at the same speed. 
It means all children proceeding through a course suit- 
15 at a speed appropriate to their rate 
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should be made explicit. Nothing has been said of 
adult education, but it should be clear that this field 
will need overhauling in the light of the principles that 
have been laid down. It has been shown in a previous 
section how chaotic and unco-ordinated are the present 
efforts at adult education in the community. There is a 
need for adult residential colleges open without economic 
hardship to anyone who can benefit by attendance at 
them for the purposes of intensive study or research work. 
There is need for the provision of facilities for dramatic 
work, music and art, and for a whole wide range of 
recreative activities. 

Finally, nothing has been said on what is perhaps the 
most important topic, that of the teachers who will have 
to do so much towards the realisation of the new ideals. 
This is so vital a consideration that space will have to 
be devoted to it. Here it is enough to state that to say 
they cannot be found is no retort. Ifthey cannot, then 
indeed the community cannot answer the challenge that 
has come to it. They can be found and must be found, 
for only if they are found in adequate numbers can the 
children of the community be given equal educational 
opportunities. 

The field for adventure widens as the possibilities of life 
widen. ‘The child's field for adventure is the educational 
service provided by the community. The community 
which adventures greatly will make great provision and 
will reap a reward beyond all expectation. 


Chapter III 
CURRICULA AND METHODS 


A THOROUGH-GOING overhaul of curricula has long been 
overdue. The spate of discussion which has burst forth 
upon the place of certain “ subjects ? and upon the need 
for the introduction of new ones, is evidence of this. Yet 
rarely has the point of view been adopted that what is 
necessary is the consideration of the content of the educa- 
tion process asa whole. It is not a revision of the curricu- 
lum that is needed, nor a shifting of the emphasis from one 
group of subjects to another. To substitute the «5 P's? 


** Civics ” or “ Citizenship ” a solution of the problem. 
It may be that discussions upon the curriculum have been 
popular because they have been * soft options " in place 
of discussions upon the purpose and function of the 
educational system as a whole. But the time for all this 
has passed. The need of the time is a thorough and 
critical examination of the exis 


imaginative consideration of new possibilities, based upon 
a consideration of th: 


existing curricula and in the plan- 
prejudice in 
place for the 
good enough for me is good 

Society is on the march; new 
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subject or part of a subject be added to or taken from 
the curriculum ” indicates the atomistic attitude in which 
they approached the matter. This is unfortunately true 
of much of the discussion that has taken place. * It views 
the curriculum as composed of a number of units each of 
which can be justified or condemned in isolation, apart 
from considerations of the part it plays in relation to 
other sections of the curriculum. It is essential that the 
curriculum be conceived and planned as a unit. Its 
function is to serve as an effective weapon in the achieve- 
menit of the purpose of education in the curriculum. It 
must reflect the best that is in the community to-day and 
it must be creative of that which is necessary, but at 
present lacking. All that enters into it must be relevant 
to this purpose and must be integrated into a whole in 
order that the maximum effort nfay be mobilised in the , 
struggle to achieve it. 

The first essential is to adopt the correct attitude to the 
problem. The соттой method of dealing with it is to 
discuss the appropriateness or otherwise of some *' sub- 
ject ? which has a place in the curriculum or is struggling 
to gain one. The present need demands more drastic 
action. It is of no use in this matter, as in others con- 
cerned with the reconstruction of the educational system, 
to criticise the curriculum as it were from within. It must 
be considered coldly and critically from without, with 
the sole motive of making it adequate to its task. Some 
words used by Professor F. Clarke with reference to 
the whole educational system, in a letter in Te Times 


Educational Supplement for 19th July, 1941, apply equally 
here. 

“Tt may be said that this country has had revolutions be- 
fore. The answer to that is that the present one is wholly 
unprecedented in the rapidity of its movement, the depth 
from which it springs, the range of life that it affects, and 
the length to which itislikely to carry us. Surely itisa 
wholly inadequate response to such a vast upheaval to take 
up one's standpoint within the educational structure as it 
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is now and to suggest merely some expansion here, some 
readjustment there, and a little reconditioning at some 

SS other points. Difficult and dizzying as the effort may be, 
` we have to find some standpoint outside the educational 
system, and from that determine as best we may the 
direction that is being taken by a civilisation now on the 
march as never before. Then we may frame some con- 
ception of what we really want and may hope to get in the 
matter of a reordered society. With some clear ideas ` 
about that we can then understand better not only the 
lines along which the educational System is to be ‘ re- 
constructed * but also—and this is much more important 
—the purposes and values by which it is to be reinspired.” 
The need for an educational revolution should be 


extending from birth (or before) to maturity, during the 
he experiences 
d and young person passes is of 
3 m ne equality of 
educational opportunity it will be necessary to develop a 

far more genuine variety, and of far 


necessary curriculum, the selection and 


teachers; ERES training of the 


appropriate methods. The revolution 


; t the child both as an ` 
ain potentialities and possibilities, 
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and as a member of a certain kind of society. These two 
needs have always to be borne in mind. They indicate 
that both psychology and sociology have a part to play 
in the framing of the appropriate curriculum and how 
dangerous it is to rely upon tradition and prejudice, and 
our own predilections, as forces in the selection of sub- 
jects for study. They point to the use of a much wider 
range of activities as proper ingredients in an integrated 
curriculum and to the volume of research that will be 
necessary before the problem can be solved. An investi- 
gation into the present curriculum with a view to the 
discovery of the time-at which certain elements entered 
into it, and the social forces which brought them in, 
would be invaluable, but it must be remembered that 
such a research is of value only in so far as it serves to 
emphasise the fact that it is social forces which are 
operative and that after this stage of the research has been 
accomplished another must be started which has for its 
point of origin the needs of the society to which we march. 
It would, however, do much to clarify discussions upon 
curriculum problems if the curricula now being used in 
various types of schools were taken and the origin of each 
element in them thoroughly investigated. It would be 
found that the needs of economic and social systems 
which have now lost their significance were responsible 
for some of the existing “ subjects.” It would no doubt 
appear that as their primary purpose ceased to be a cogent 
reason for their retention, other secondary reasons, such 
as their “ cultural ” value, or their value from the point 
of view of “mental training” took the place of the 
decaying social reason. The argument as to which sub- 
jects are “ cultural” and which “ vocational? would 
appear in its true light, and the fact that some subjects 
originally strictly “ vocational” are now termed “ cul- 
tural,”? while they are in reality “ prestigical" (i.e. 
having soci..1 prestige) might result in the one criterion of 
education being applied to all activities to the exclusion 
of the use of emotionally tinged words. 
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If the new curriculum is to be based оп the needs of the 
child and the needs of Society, and if it is to be far wider 
- in its range than it has been hitherto, then it must be ` 
realised that the new conception of Society means a com- 
plete revision of our ideas on this topic. There is a need, 
as has been pointed out, for a psychological investigation 
into the needs of the child. There is equally a need for a 


Work has as yet hardly been planned, let alone carried 


à can be « $ to point out certain prin- 
ciples upon which it will have to be based. 


. _ At will have to take more account of the needs of the 
child. The present educational system is dominated far 


these—the catastrophi 
factory to another, as it were... 
education for the majority at 14 plus. But the influence 
of the “factory” ideas goes further than this. The 
common acceptance of the idea that at a given chrono- 
logical age a child should be able to read, to do certain 
arithmetical Processes, commence a language, study 
Sea Carry on practical activities, or participate 
Í: mmunal ones, is another example of it. Has it ever 

cen scientifically determined that at the age of rr plus 
children have developed the necessary powers which 


enable them to en age satisf; i 
S ME D ва g ag im slactorily in some of the 


amount of time devoted to 
the development of printin 
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on the written word been overdone? Is not ability to 
express orally facts and views clearly and simply a 
necessary technique to-day ? Is it known at what stage 
of development techniques and skills can be taught most 
efficiently and with the minimum of wasted effort? Do 
we not commonly mistake ability to use words about any 
topic for knowledge of that topic? A paper in history 
set to the Fourth Form of a large boys Grammar School 
in July of this year (1941) contained the three following 
questions, amongst others: 


(a) What is the connection between Wolsey’s fall and the 
divorce question ? 
(b) Distinguish between 
(1) The Political Reformation. 
(2) The Doctrinal Reformation. 
(3) The Counter-Reformation. 
(c) What were the main differences between Puritanism, 
Anglicanism and Catholicism ? 


It should be remembered that the average age of these 
boys was 13 plus. { & 

This brings out all too clearly the baneful influence of 
examinations upon the curriculum. The latter has often 
been framed, not from educational considerations, but in 
order to produce the best crop of examination results. 
The curriculum of the Junior Schools, both in its “ sub- 
jects ” and in the balance between “ subjects,” keeps in 
view the transfer examination at 11 plus. The Secondary 
School keeps its eye upon the School Certificate and the 
Higher School Certificate, and finally upon University 
scholarships. In the school in which the examination 
paper quoted above was set there are excellent teachers 
of both French and History who have a wonderful record 
in Higher School Certificate and in University scholar- 
ships. For this reason many boys take French and 
History as Higher School Certificate subjects. They win 
scholarships, go to the University, and return to do the 
only thing they are fitted to do—teach French or History 
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to another generation with the same vicious circle in 
mind. No wonder there is discontent in thinking circles 
and no wonder that a thorough revolution is required. 
The present situation is‘ tragic if it is viewed without 
prejudice. The Junior School curriculum is largely con- 
ditioned by the needs of those few who will win free 
places. There is no real diagnosis of ability—only the 
training for an examination of a narrow type. It sets 
the few on the path to improved social and economic 
status. For the many their Junior School years, which 
should have been so pregnant for future development, 
have been just wasted and misdirected effort. The same 
is true of the next stage in that obstacle race which is mis- 
termed the provision of educational opportunity. Atten- 
tion is focussed upon the needs of the few, and many 
suffer an entirely unsuitable course in order that these few 
may get a reward. The tragedy would not be so grim if 
even these few obtained real educational benefit. In the 
main all they obtain is economic and social status. If 
there is to be genuine equality of educational opportunity 
for all, the curricula of all schools will have to be recon- 
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research becomes again apparent. The magnitude of the 
task is an indication of the number of workers needed and 
the integrity of mind and critical powers with which they 
must be equipped. - 

When the relevant activities for various ages and for the 
varying types of ability have been determined, a second 
factor—that of the need for integrating them into a 
curriculum—must be considered. It is not without 
significance that there has been considerable discussion 
as to what should be the integrating “subject” in the 
curriculum. Some have found it in civics, some in the 
* Mother Tongue,” and some in religion. The fact is 
that the integrating factor is not a subject, but a purpose— 
the purpose of the educational system as a whole.: When 
each activity plays its appropriate part in the achieve- . 
ment of a clearly defined objective there will be no lack 
of co-ordination in the curriculum. | 

Far too often it is thç demands of а rigid time-table 
which determine the curriculum rather than the educa- 
tional needs of the child. Once more this is a case of the 
machinery dominating the idea, the means usurping the 
‘place of the end. Other schools have much to learn from 
the kind of time-table in use in Nursery Schools. The 
question of whether or not some activity is to be intro- 
duced into the educational field depends upon whether a 
place can be found for it upon the time-table. The basic 
questions as to its relevance and as to its relative import- 
ance compared with other activities are not debated. If 
there is à demand for it and the demand is powerful 
enough and comes from those in a position of prestige, 
then a place is found for it and some other activity ceases 
or is curtailed. It is not surprising that upon many 
young people the educative process has a disintegrating 
effect. Order there must be, but it must be the order 
which is the servant of the purpose and not its master. It 
is probably in the direction of the fusion of subjects in the 
earlier stages and in the development of a general time- 
table allocating time to the Techniques, the Humanities, 
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Science, the Arts and the Crafts that a solution might be 
found. Even then there would of necessity be consider- 
able overlapping. 

A factor which has contributed to the development of 
the rigid time-table has been the increasing use of the 
specialist teacher. The effect is a snowball one. The 
teacher's whole training prior to his professional training 
course is one of increasing specialisation. He tends to 
develop a vested interest in his particular subject and this 
means that he comes to believe that it is his particular 
subject which is the essential thing in the educative pro- 
cess. Gradually his whole outlook narrows. His type of 
school educates; others just play at it. His subject is 
essential; all others are frills. So he tends to reproduce his 
kind educationally, a process which may flatter him but 
which can have nothing to commend it from an educa- 
tional point of view. This has no connection with the 
provision of genuine equality of,educational opportunity 
for all. It leads to a view that ability is ability in one 
direction only, and to a warped view of all other types of 
ability. The point at which specialisation is necessary, 
and the degree of specialisation needed, are matters still 
undetermined. This much can be said. When teachers 


The need for Tesearch work has been stressed and be- 
comes increasingly apparent. Some illuminating work 
has been done which Serves to indicate the results that 
re general. In his book, 
I5 Group (University of 
ough describes one of the 
He was faced with the 
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it became increasingly evident that they could not be 
met by extending the school course already existing, or by 
adding subjects or sections of subjects to a course already 
complete, for the group fluctuated considerably both in 
numbers and personnel. To meet the circumstances, an 
organisation providing for the functioning of a free group 
was devised. As described hereinafter, each boy in the 
free group was free, within as wide limits as the school’s 
resources could permit, to choose how his time should be 
spent. It was not the adoption of the Dalton Plan in the 
sense that assignments were given to be worked out by 
each boy in his own time, but a scheme was deliberately 
planned to allow each boy to choose his activities as 
freely as possible." Those concerned with problems of the 
curriculum will find much stimulating data in the analyses 
of the activities selected by the boys. This work describes 
an attempt, which is worthy of careful attention and ex- 
tension, to break away from preconceived notions of the 

rigid time-table. P 
Recently a Committee has been set up to review the 
whole question of the curriculum. It originated.from a 
suggestion made by Mrs. P. Volkov, of the New Education 
Fellowship, and editor of The New Era, and Mrs. E. M. 
Hubback, of the Association for Education in Citizenship, 
and Principal of Morley College. Upon it are repre- 
sented all branches of educational activity in the country. 
Some dozen sub-committees, each dealing with some 
particular part of the whole general field, are at work 
investigating and experimenting. A Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee will prepare a final report. To be successful this 
work must be the co-operative effort of many people, 
and it is to be hoped that all those who can in any way 
contribute to the discussions, or assist in necessary 
experiments, will get into touch with the Honorary 
Secretaries to the Committee (Mesdames P. Volkov and 
E. M. Hubback), c/o The New Education Fellowship, 
162, Westbourne Grove, London, W.11. The review 
derable time, although 
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it is hoped that it will be possible to publish interim 
reports. e 
Bound up with this question of the relevant and 
integrated curriculum is that of the appropriate methods 
of education, and to this attention must now be directed. 
The purpose of the educational effort of the com- 
munity will influence the method of education employed. 
What were appropriate methods in the task of producing 
a literate people as rapidly as possible will not serve the 
purpose of the development of a cultured democratic 
community. It has been said that the essence of the 
older teaching method was “ chalk and talk.” There has 
' been a considerable advance from this stage, but there is 
still a proneness to consider the classroom and the desk 


the classroom. It is 
children and young persons 


n lay admitting his own limitations, and 
his addiction to the drug of mu industrial and social 
conceptions. The Mad Priest in John Bulls Other Island 
Was nearer the truth when he said, “ I dream of a world 
in which work is play, and play is life; three in one and 
Опе in three.” The whole point is that to the developing 

Ша and young person work and play and life should be 
» alike all educative experience, The method which will 
achieve the desired results is that which brings to all the 
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activities of the child a feeling of their worthwhileness and 
satisfying quality. : 

An interesting example of the influence of old methods 
in a modern setting is to be found in some of the develop- 
ments which have followed Hadow reorganisation. 
There has been a tendency to grade children in “ streams” 
denoted by A, B, C, or some similar lettering. This 
follows from the rigid horizontal grading of the Hadow 
system. Between each school there is a horizontal grad- 
ing; within each school a vertical one. The number of 
grades is not necessarily the same in all types of schools, 
since many Junior Schools take their entrants from several 
Infants’ Schools, and similarly in the case of the Seniors. 
The following diagram illustrates this. 


Now it is interesting to ask why this fine grading is so 
prevalent and what are its advantages. - Commonly it 
will be said that it makes for more individual teaching, 
but this is not always,the case. What it does make for is 
the formation of a homogeneous group, In which the 
individuals comprising it are so equal in ability that they 
can be taught as a group. That is, it makes possible the ; 
perpetuation of the old method of class, mass instruction. 
The influence of the factory system might be traced here. 
It is the method of production of the standardised object. 
To say this is not to say that there is no place for group 
methods. In fact, one of the more urgent problems in the 


field of method is a determination of the fields of in- 
dividual and group work. Certain techniques and skills 
have to be known by all members of a modern commun- 
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ity. At present the exact nature of these skills and tech- 
niques is unknown; the assumption is made that they are 
the same as those needed some seventy years ago, which is 
obviously untrue. It is to be suspected that they are 
` fewer than those commonly stated as necessary and that 
some essential ones are as yet unconsidered in the 
educational field. More dangerous still is the fact that 
the essential common skills are sometimes viewed as those 


which are necessary to the individual's particular way of | 


life. A certain Borough Treasurer believes that ability 
to transform fractions into decimals is an essential skill. 
The machines in his offices can perform every operation 
but this. Therefore, he argues, it is clear that this is an 
essential human skill, since ability to carry it out enables 
the human being to fit in with the machines. This may 
be an extreme case, but the mode of thought exhibited 
by it is not uncommon. Assuming, however, that the 
essential common skills have been determined, can they 
be taught by “ class” methods? Then there will be 
group skills, needed over the field of activities bearing 
Some resemblance one to the other. What of these? 
How is the class unit to give place to the necessary group 
units? After this will come individual skills needed in 
the exercise and development of individual interests. 
And skills and techniques are only means to an end, the 
end being educative experiences of a wide variety. What 
is the correct method for activities, and universal, group, 
and individual skills? What method can be devised 
whereby the group can split into its component in- 
dividuals for the development of individual interests and 
coalesce again, into different groups for different purposes, 
in order to foster group and communal interests? In this 
connection the results of the experiments described in The 
Educational Needs of the 14-15 Group, to which reference 
de considered. The war 
obstacles t i in thi 
field, and the difficulties of the masa t Re 
opportunity for research work in it. The creative leader 
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will make use of his difficulties and will refuse to be 
dictated to by them. 

One great task which method must accomplish is a 
bridging of the gap between education as understood at 


present and the actual experiences of the child. The’ 


history questions quoted in the previous section could 
only have been answered by a series of words which had 
no concrete meaning for those who wrote them. What has 
to be determined is that environment which is both 
x stimulating and conducive to growth. Method consists 
` in bringing the child with certain potentialities into a 
Situation which will afford an experience which will 
result in that development of his potentialities which is for 
him his education. That is why the narrow, mean 
environments described in earlier sections result in an 
atrophy of ability and not in its development. The 
problem can be stated thus. Here are children who have 
certain potential abilities. The full development of these 
15 a necessary corollary to the principle that there must be 
genuine equality of educational opportunity for all. In 
order to make this development possible certain situations 
must be devised which stimulate these potentialities and 
provide the conditions for their growth. How can such 
Situations be actualised, how can the child be brought 
Into contact with them, and at what stage in his develop- 
ment must this be done in order that the result may be 
most beneficial? The answer gives the teaching method 
appropriate to any part of the field of education. 

10 say this is to make clear the impossibility of there 
being any one method appropriate to allsituations. 'The 
Ploneer may emphasise one method and through it 
achieve successes in one sphere. But the contributions 
of all the pioneers must be considered, and in any school 
ee a genuine effort is being made to work out an 
2 pane method there will be found elements due to 
š M pioneers. To imitate one pioneer because he or 
E | been successful in one set of circumstances is to 

nderstand the nature of the problem of method. 
» 
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Method is the process by which the potentialities of the 
child are brought into contact with the situations in which 
they can be developed. In every situation the teacher 
is one element. The temperament and ability of the 
teacher affect the situation and must be considered in 
connection with the other elements. To think that the 

* situations are identical when teachers with different 
qualities are concerned is to fail to understand the root 
ofthe matter. Hence it is that while principles may re- 
main constant, the application of them will be always 

a matter for individual decision and application. It is 
it impossible any longer to * train” 
teachers in the rigid sense of the word. Ata time when 
“ teaching ”? was mass instr 
it is out of the question. 


mes more urgent for them to 


; s in a manner appropriate to the 
needs of the particular situation. Only creative teachers 


c 4t not to exist. But if a recognition 
wot. eur pepara псе drives us to prosecute EGER the 
search for knowledge, then the future is indeed bright. 


М 2 Chapter IV 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Tue need for research and experimental work in the 
educational ficld has been apparent in every part of the 
field surveyed. There is a certain volume of such work 


In progress, but it needs direction and co-ordination. ` 


Much is connected with the determination of ability, both 
general and specific. Whole sections of the field are, on 
the other hand, at present unexplored. 

The first question that arises is that of the personnel 
necessary to carry out the work. Those in attendance at 
the Training Colleges under the existing conditions are 
too immature to undertake it and have not, in general, 
that practical experience which is one of the factors in the 
background for research work since it should indicate the 
most fruitful lines of approach to it. The staffs of the 

raining Colleges agaig under present conditions are in 
Beneral too overburdened by a variety of other duties to 
be able to devote the necessary thought to its planning and 
the time to its prosecution. The students in the Educa- 
tion Departments of the Universities are too engrossed in 
obtaining their professional qualifications; the staffs of 
Such Departments carry out some experimental work but 
are again pressed for time. Some of those engaged in the 
actual work of teaching view their work experimentally 
and frequently arrive at results of value. But, as has been 
Said, this work is unco-ordinated. There exists no body 
which records the results attained or which has any com- 
prehensive knowledge of the work being attempted. Yet 
1t is from the schools that the demand for research work 


s20uld come. Far too many teachers are willing to repeat . 


om day to day and from year to year the techniques 
Which they acquired during their early years of teaching. 
-ar too many, again, ask for no further reasons for teach- 
Ing certain subjects or parts of subjects than that the time- 
able and the syllabuses in force demand it. The 
Beneration of teachers now entering the schools is perhaps 
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more experimentally minded than any that has preceded 
it. But they will be quickly disillusioned and frus- 
trated if they feel that experimental work is not welcomed 
but looked upon as something which interferes with the 
normal routine. The attitude of administrators is vital. 
If it is felt that there is a genuine interest in, and desire to 
See, experimental work done in the schools, an atmo- 
sphere will be fostered which will be a support and 
encouragement to those willing to undertake it. So, too, 
the attitude of Head Teachers is significant. There are 
those whose attitude is to demand “ solid teachers who 
will fit in” to the existing school regime. This means 
that the new teacher brings nothing new to the school. 
It postulates the mind willing to accept authority and the 


m. e and oughly. Here, as in other 
directions, the sincerity of our words will be proved by the 


a corps of carefully 
le to devote their whole time to 


esearch Institute for varying 
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and not as something of no use in the practical field. 
This implies that much more money should be devoted 
to educational research than is the case at present. It is 
ridiculous that a community should allow the investiga- 
tions upon which the soundness of its educational pro- 
vision depends to rely upon private benefactions. If the 
community is serious in its educational aims it: will see 
to it that this state of affairs is changed. Once such 
Research Institutes were established they would have a 
stimulating effect on the whole attitude to research work. 
Together with the provision of facilities for such work, 
there must be developed means of recording the work in 
Progress and of making known the results obtained. 
Only by such means will it be possible to co-ordinate 
effort and to avoid overlapping and repetition. It would 
be necessary to establish a number of definitely experi- 
Mental schools. At present, although ‘much experi- 
mental work has been done within the schools of the 
tate system, particularly in the Modern Senior Schools, 
the extent and results of it are comparatively unknown. 
he independent “ progressive ” schools have obtained a 
Teputation for experiment which has not always been 
Justified. Often they have been as rigidly expressive of 
Опе viewpoint as the most formal of the State Schools. 
To adhere rigidly to one theory and to’ permit no varja- 
Чоп from it is not the mark of the experimentally-minded 
educationist. ° 
It would be impossible to list all the sections of the 
whole educational field in which experiment is needed. 


The following are some of them: 


(a) The abilities of children—There is a need to know the 
nature of these abilities, the ages at which they 
first appear and the ages at which they mature. 
There is also needed much more knowledge of the 
methods by which they can be diagnosed and 
assessed. Are some of them mutually exclusive and 
are some always found in conjunction ? 
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(b) The needs of society.—Which abilities are best fitted 
to various types ofemployment? Inorder to make 
a coherent and rich society what- abilities „are 
necessary? Are these available in the requisite 
quantities ? Р 

(c) Problems of method—At what age do various 
activities produce a maximum result? What 
methods stimulate potentialities and produce the 
most complete development? How should the 
method used vary with the age of (he child or the. 
type of activity ? How can teaching and learning 
be made complementary ? 23 

(d) Problems of content—When should certain activities 
be first introduced ? What activities are necessary 
‘for everyone? What аге group activities and 
what individual ? 

(е) Psychological problems—What are the causes of 
emotional mal-adjustment and how can they be 
prevented? How can emotional and tempera- 


mental traits be best assessed ? How do they affect 
intellectual development ? 


(f) Problems arising Лот defects —How сап physically 


defective children of various types be best educated? 


What are the effects of speech defects and how can 
these be handled ? 


There are, of course, many others under each of the 
headings given, and ma 


n headi ded if 
the whole field is to be Covered. THEE arenend 


ncy about our educational system, 
teachers by the grace o 

sy w all that needs to be 
A € exercise of that hurtful mental process 
by which alone real wisdom pct There i little 
genuine cause for such complacency. Perhaps the way 
in which schools rejoice over one successful old scholar is а, 
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measure of that unconscious recognition of the fact that 
they fail with so many. The test of success is simple. It 
is whether every child develops to the full all those 
potentialities with which he is endowed. Nothing less 
willdo. Nothing less can achieve the kind of community 
of which men have dreamed so much and towards which 
they have moved so little. Until we have more knowledge 
there can be no real equality of educational opportunity. 
f we genuinely desire the latter we shall be preparcd to ` 
undertake the task and we shall not be content until we 
have the knowledge which makes its realisation possible. 


Chapter V 
“TEACHERS AND OTHERS 


A conception of education such as that outlined in the 
preceding chapters will only be realised when education 
becomes the vital concern of all the members of the com- 
munity. In other words, every member of the com- 
munity will become a guardian of the rights of childhood 
‘and adolescence. Under such conditions the service of 
education will take its rightfully important place in the 
life of the community and the value of educational work 
will be recognised by all. It will be “ a service of such 
prestige as can attract to itself the ablest, most clear- 
sighted and most forceful minds the nation possesses.” 

This section is concerned with the relationship of the 
adult section of the community to education. All will 
need to have some interest in it. Some will have in it a 
vocational interest, others a parental interest, but all will 
be motivated by the desire to provide real equality of 
educational opportunity for all children. “ What a wise 
and understanding parent provides for his own children, 
that a wise and understanding community will provide 
for all its children.” Of those more directly concerned 
with education, the “ Board” and its officers, the staffs 
of the Local Education Authorities, the teachers and the 
parents are the main group. A brief reference must be 
made to each. 


The Minister responsible f, diss ces en 
of the Board, PR . or the service is the Presiden 


Education. One of the 
ted of the daily papers commented 
146 
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as follows upon them: “ Apart from the announcement 
that... is to go on a mission to the Far East . . . the 
Changes are of minor importance." Nothing could 
ilustrate more forcibly the need there is for a changed 
outlook upon the significance of the educational service 
Ш а community. It indicates the value at which educa- 
tion 1s at present assessed. A service as wide as the one 
visualised in this volume, and as pregnant with meaning 
for the welfare of the community as it would be, can come 
paly from a changed set of social values. It is believed 
that the present crisis is causing that critical review and 
restatement of the basic principles of the community 
Which will result in such changed values. From being 
€ Cinderella of the Government Departments, education 

must become the pivotal point of them all. 
айр. Board's staff can be divided into two sections— 
p ve and inspectorial. The first group is con- 
D with the central administration of the educational 
a cere the function of the second has changed con- 
S fuh In recent years. Originally they were exactly 
ied cir name suggests. They inspected and examined 
able x ара upon their Reports depended the grant pay- 
TE the salary received by the Head Teachers. Now 
AON as Liaison Officers between the Board and the 
adopt ы оне and in their inspectorial duties have 
the ji €d an advisory and consultative outlook in place of 

igid inspectorial one. 

np 15 the exception and not the rule to find in the 
faith os that belief in the democratic educational 
comm ch can alone make them competent leaders in the 
most Sci. s educational crusade. Many are full of 
these rs lent intentions and strive earnestly to implement 
democrati € essential desiderata are, however, a faith in 
implicati c education and the will to follow out all the 
in the £ ons of that faith to the end. It may be that with- 
ramework of the existing society, with its present 
manner €y are conditioned to act in the recognised 
` 5t may be that the traditions of their employ- 
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ve too strong for much initiative or originality to 
[ug It may be that the methods of selection d 
training are wrong. Some Inspectors are oe e 
into that service from the ranks of the teachers. ey 
are recruited as Assistant Inspectors, while those re- 
cruited from the Universities, 'at a much younger age, 
commence as Inspectors—not Assistants. , Further pro- 
motion from the lower rank to the higher is not general 


ce and dignity. 
considered as a 


local and central inspectorial staffs, 
and the research Staff. With a se 
sense of its mission, there could be 
taining the * rights > 
mands” of another, It should 
service as a whole, and the con: 


staff is equally applicable to the staffs of the 
Local Education Authoriti 


ere is an increasing 
tendency to demand educati 


“to a limited degree only, if at all 
aspirations, character and culture 
People.” Teaching and adminis 
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branches of the service. It is clear that economic con- 
siderations alone should not convert a good teacher into a 
bad administrator, or produce an administrator thor- 
oughly inexperienced in the practical side of the function 
of teaching. 
_ І еге is truth in the thesis which has been expounded 
in the previous pages, then certain deductions can be 
made as to the selection and training of teachers. One 
thing would appear to be clear. Young people who are 
still properly subject to the educative process cannot be 
claimed to be trained teachers. To expect young people 
of twenty and twenty-one to be competent to prepare 
children ‘and other young people for an experience in 
which they have not themselves fully participated is to 
expect the impossible. ; А 

There is still no finer statement of the function of the 
teacher than that contained in two statements of one who 
Was himself a great teacher. Of the beginning of his 
ministry Christ said, “ I came that ye might have life and 
that ye might have it more abundantly.” At the end he 
told his disciples, “ It is expedient for you that I go 
away.” Every teacher has to give to his pupils that more 
abundant life; he has to have sufficient faith in his work 


t \ 1 
ane © the courage to “ go away ” progressively as his 
This i лор and the need for “ props" diminishes. 
-Spontan » ihi a teacher’s work has to have that 
o th Deity which is the characteristic of creative life. 

€ teacher his work and his life must be identical. 
Not x it must be admitted that much teaching work does 
Many Present possess these qualities. The reasons are 
Searc ES 1t would require considerable sociological re-: 
mass te. discover them all. They are confused by a. 
of rationalisations, prejudices and wishful thinking 
Where}; € matter. What are the effects of the system 
ical sed teachers are selected and trained ? The 
amina Istory of the majority of teachers is the transfer 
the Hi Lon at 11 plus, the School Certificate at 15 plus, 
Sher School Certificate, the two years’ training 
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course, and then back to the schools to urge others round 
the course which they themselves followed with Success, 
under the impression that that which produced them must 
be genuine education. Perhaps they have a realisation of 
the insufficiency and unsatisfactoriness of this. For a 
time they attempt to break the vicious circle. Then 
frustration succeeds high hopes, and an apathetic accept- 
ance of existing conditions follows frustration. Some 
others come into the service, now in increasing numbers, 
after a four-year course, the first three of which are spent 
in obtaining a University Degree and the last one in 
obtaining a Teaching Diploma. í 

What changes are necessary in the selection and training 
of teachers? It should be clear from the general thesis 


use of books, facilities for 
Arndt. ; ma and art—without their use 
Hong economic penalties, will destroy the idea that 

that of i Я 
Only the diagnosis and devel at ot many of his fellows. 


ER opment of abilities and a 
TO rura the fact that their fullest use leads alike to 


educational Opportunity, the field would be “cleared 


But changes in the Present s 
training of teachers would be nec 
enter the teaching profession has 


ystem of selection and 
essary. The decision to 
to be made far too early 
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and without any real knowledge as to suitability for the 
work. , The trial periods in industry or commerce referred 
to earlier would be of value to all teachers. It is this 
Want of real contact with the work and life of people 
outside the profession that makes so much teaching lack 
аспен, It may be true that in their early days 
* inem have had knowledge, through parents or other 
С atlves, of conditions in other forms of employment. 
E this is not enough. It is the inside experience that is 
барссзагу. First-hand knowledge is more educative 
WE obtained second-hand can ever be. 
pro e Training Colleges have, in general, made great 
vos during the last decade, although some remain 
for Saad schools for adolescents. Will there be a place 
that lem in the new scheme? The argument usually is 
is it is not necessary for all teachers to be graduates. 
in сын to be using the language of existing institutions 
Perpet attempt to describe, those of the future. It would 
ledge uate the social status of certain branches of know- 
aset because they are of primary educational value, 
exam у ause of their past history. То take a concrete 
chod] 2 15 there any good reason why the Nursery 
Social cacher with a detailed accurate knowledge of the 
be mend psychological needs of the 2-7 year old child 
teacher. ed a non-graduate, while the Senior School 
So of mathematics should be labelled “ graduate ' 
Teward acquire a higher status and a higher economic 
Capable Again, does not the Junior School teacher, 
Browt d diagnosing potentialities and stimulating their 
in the " СО as valuable work as, say, the teacher of Latin 
Whate, P resent Secondary Schools? Every teacher, in' 
to the т Part of the whole field from the Nursery School 
Diversity he or she is to work in, needs: 


(a) : , 
* шее of sociology and political philosophy, i.e. 
of 1) edge of the various patterns of society; an 


socia Structure and function of his or her own 
Clety, 
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(b) A knowledge of psychology, i.e. a knowledge of the 
modes of functioning of the human mind and of the 
factors which influence his actions and his relations 
with his fellows, together with a knowledge of the 
best available means of diagnosis and stimulation of 
potentialities. E А 

(с) А background of general knowledge, i.c. a field against 
which the relative importance and value of any 
particular subject can be determined. 

(d) A particular knowledge of any specific subject to be 
taught. 

(e) A Knowledge of educational method and history. 

(f) A living faith in the importance of their work. 


_ Is this demanding too much ? The service under con- 
sideration is that by which the community ensures its 
Its teachers must be 


development. 


This seems to indicate a scheme of training somewhat a» 


° З ег would continue in full 
time education until the age of 18 and d 


years of this period care would be taken to develop dawn- 
ing aptitudes for special subjects, while at the same time 
much more care and time would be devoted to the general 
cultural background of the student than is now the case. 


uring the last two ` 


аА 
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From about 18 to 20 years of age would follow two years at 
some educational institution (it is better at this stage to 
avoid the discussions aroused by existing names, such as 
Universities or Training Colleges) in which the main 
courses taken should be: 


(а) A course in sociology. 

(b) One in psychology. 

(c) A continuation of the course in the chosen subject 
or group of subjects. 


At least six months of this period should be devoted to 
actual teaching work in the capacity of “ apprentices.” 


After this should follow the pre-adult year taken in com- . 


mon with all other people of this age—six months' military 
training and six months’ civics. Not until this point is 
reached should any decision as to the entry into the 


~ teaching profession be made. Those who were con- 


sidered suitable should *hen attend a further two years’ 
training in which the more detailed psychological courses 
would be taken, any selected subject or group of subjects 
further studied and educational method and history dealt 
With. It may be objected that this is in effect a five 
years? training scheme and that economic factors would 
Preventits realisation. The possibility or impossibility of 
It turns upon the view that is taken of the value to the 
Community of its teachers. The Public School teacher 
has this length of training now and does not commonly 
study either sociology or psychology or methodology 

uring it. If we genuinely believe in real equality of 
educational opportunity the inference is plain. 

Parents are the last group of adults who are closcly 
Connected with the educational work of the community. 

9 put them last is not to infer that their importance is 
least. There is a welcome increase in the interest which 
Parents are taking in educational matters. It is true that 
this interest is perhaps more connected with the economic 
and social aspects of the matter than with the more 
8enuinely educational one. But the increasing interest 


6 


! 
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means increasing opportunities to discuss matters and to 
enlist active support for sound educational provision. 
The development of Teacher-Parent societies is excellent. 
It is often those parents who are in a precarious position 
either socially or economically, fearful of losing either 
status or security or both, who tend to view education 
from the wrong standpoint. Again the remedy lies in 
society itself. Given general economic security many 
educational evils could be eliminated. Through Parent- 
Teacher associations much educative work. can be done 
and a sense of partnership can be fostered which adds to 
the realisation of the desired changes. A miner once 
stopped an Education Officer to thank him for sending his 
child on a school journey. He said, “ Do any of them up 
there (he meant the Borough Council at the Town Hall) 
ever try to stop your work?” The Education Officer 
admitted that occasionally they did. To which the miner 
replied, “ You tell we chaps abou: that and we'll deal with 
them.” When all parents are so willing to exercise their 
democratic rights in the cause of education, the battle for 


genuine equality of educational opportunity will have 
been won. 


| Chapter VI ' 
ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE j 


eat. foregoing š sections have made it obvious why a 
ERG «iu ange in the areas of educational administration 
at Minch ia is a matter of such urgency. A system such as 
eus du h has been outlined can be properly administered ' 
ве unit of administration is appropriate to the 
AP TE service. A system of grants which has 
now t hm y a process of adding a stimulating percentage, 
replaced b part of the service and now to that, must be 
communi y one which considers the obligations of the 
Particular, as a whole to its educational service and the 
Sideration Ped and resources of each area. No con- 
to stand im T prestige or vested interests can be allowed 
Pod the ces e way of revision of these aspects of education 
of e, ТЕЕ of view of the development of that service 
communi on which is essential to the well-being of the 
helen 
Eee of education outlined in this volume 
authorit at there should be a single type of educational 
Or prin, To leave some authorities responsible only 
lus ог ү Ту education (i.e. education ир to the age of 12 
9f eleme 3) is obviously impossible. The old conception 
child education as that of the sole education of 
Т ren is dead, although it has been a long time In 
* as been replaced by a conception of primary 
Seconga,.. ЧР to 12 plus or 13 followed by some kind of 
to the M education for all, this education being fitted 
lementa entialities and needs of the children. Formerly 
to be four ошоп was a system by itself —one of three 
ae system in this country. Now it is but one stage in 
a Sre should е old arrangement made it logical that 
jn Orities for € authorities for elementary education and 
ац tually To mA education. | The new plan makes 
fap tity. Real that there should he only one type of 
authoriti ut merely to make all existing authorities 
€$-would not meet the needs of the situation. 
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New areas must be delineated and they must be formed 
on the basis of educational considerations alone. 

At various times different committees have suggested 
remedies for the existing state of affairs. The Hadow 
Committee recommended that there should be: 


(a) Co-operation between Part III and Part II 
Authorities with a view to a common consideration 
of the problems of post-primary education. 

(b) Legislation transferring to Part II Authorities 
powers and duties of such Part III Authorities 
as fall below a certain minimum population, and 
the granting of Part II powers to such Part III 
Authorities as exceeded this minimum. 


It visualised these steps being subsequently followed by 

legislation creating new authorities in which both Part II 
and Part III Authorities would be merged. 
. The May Committee on National Expenditure stated in 
its report: “ First among the changes we consider 
necessary in the interests of efficient administration we 
would place the reduction in the number of authoritics 
by the concentration of all educational functions, as far 
as Local Authorities are concerned, in the hands of the 
County and County Borough Councils.” 

Neither of these remedies will meet the needs of the 
present situation. The solution to the problem is bound 
up with the whole question of Local Government and its 


relationship to the Central Govi t ll be 
that the area of a and ae 


educational opportunity for all, and t it 
Sian: y > and the nature of the uni 


this purpose will not be deflected from the appropriate 
any vested interest, whether political, 


4 


Chapter VII 
BEYOND THE WAR. 


Tur thesis of this volume may be stated very generally in 
the following terms. To a community there comes, 
throughout its history; a variety of challenges, the nature 
of which depends upon circumstances of time and place. 
Each new territory—physical, intellectual or moral—that 
is conquered is the sced-plot of some further challenge 
to the creative powers of the community. The last 
hundred years have witnessed a series of scientific dis- 
` Coveries and inventions which have solved most of the 
more urgent problems of production. Now a crisis has 
developed because the community can produce but can- 
not use the available products effectively. The present 
challenge is therefore one to man himself in the field of his 
springs to action, and to the conception he has, and is 
willing to implement, of,the function and purpose of his 
life. The answer to this challenge is to be found in the 
Social and political system which he sets up. The acute- 
ness of the challenge is evidenced by the intense antagon- 
isms of the rival solutions. 4 
his volume is based on a faith that only the genuine 
€mocratic solution can permit of the development of all 
the potentialities of all men! and that it is, therefore, the 
only one which can result in a satisfactorily full life for 
everyone. The community which provides for a genuine 
evelopment of all the potentialities of all its members 
Must of necessity develop a greater creative power than 
that which provides only for the partial development of 
Some of its members. 
the Ein order to capitalise its latent richness and power 
a democratic community must continuously integrate 
їйїп itself its youth, for it has no other reservoir of 
ihr БУ - " This means that it must have both the desire and 
i € will to establish a system of education which is based 
ae 9n the rock of genuine equality of educational oppor- 
"ity for all, and which is stimulative and growth- 
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conducive of all the potentialities of all its children and 
young people. 

The present day, which is a symbol of the new challenge 
to the community reaching its point of crisis, is also 
therefore the only proper moment in which to determine 
the appropriate response. The challenge is much more 
in the life of the community than to the strength of its 
armed forces. The response must be ultimately in the 
same realm as that in which the challenge originated, and 
that realm is concerned with the principles by which the 
community lives and the values for which it lives. It will 
be as fatal to postpone the meeting of the fundamental 
challenge as it would have been to have failed to meet the 
immediate expression of it in the form of a physical 
threat. 

The conditions brought into being by the incidence of 

‚ totalitarian war upon th 
munity are not all evil, 
of a reorientation and re 
sidered. These conditio 
should lead to a thoro 
already to be fo 
some curtailment or some revaluation, 


; a 15 not to be taken as implying that it is 
wise to curtail educational facilities in war-time. The 
truth is entirely Opposite to this. But it is obvious that the 
educational service cannot expect to remain unaffected 


by the needs of the war effort. Th is to see 
to it that the things abandoned A 
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aspect of the situation which is so important. It means 
that an unrivalled opportunity is presented for experi- 
ments which if properly planned and directed should 
provide much interesting and important knowledge. 
Again, the experiment should not be devised merely to 
solve:a problem immediately urgent. It should at the 
same time be planned so that it will provide facts of much 
wider value. It is useless to “ dig in” and await the 
attack of the enemy, and this is.true in every sphere of 
activity, not only in the military onc. Offensive power 
must be developed and nowhere is this more needed than . 
Bee field of providing a sound system of education for 
all. d 

'The needs of the war-time situation have resulted in 
Certain developments along lines of advance which can 
be made of permanent value, if they are viewed and 
developed as part of a unified effort in the service of a 
great purpose. Amongst these developments, sadly in 
need of a unification of purpose and an integration of 
effort, are: j 


(a) The Canteen Service. —Fhe demands of war-time 
rationing schemes have acted as a stimulus to a 
service which should be extended and freed from 
any social or economic implications in peace-time. 
It should be so developed that it becomes the means 
whereby the community ensures that all its pre- 

‚ adult members are adequately nourished. 

(b) Wař-tims Nurseries—Here again, the demands of the 
war situation have stimulated consideration of the 
problem of the pre-school child (within the present 
meaning of the term). It is unfortunate that a 
title has been given to this form of educational 
provision which would appear to suggest that it 
serves a war-time need alone. It is also un- 
fortunate that the service has not been set up as an 
integrated parttof the total educational effort, and 
that proper standards of equipment and staffing 
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have not been insisted upon. The Board of 
Education seem to have abdicated this field and to 
have handed over their function to the Ministry of 
Health. The opportunity for experimental work 
is there, and so is the chance to prove the value 
of the Nursery Schools. It could be made so, 
effective that it would be impossible to drop it 
after the war; but it can also be allowed to 
develop so unsatisfactorily that genuine progress 
will be retarded. 

(c) Evacuation—This has furnished an opportunity for 
experiment on a wide scale, but it is doubtful 
whether the opportunity is being seized upon. 
Some of the points upon which knowledge should 
now be accumulating are the effect of different 
types of environment on different types of tempera- 
ment; the immediate and long-range effects of a 
change of environment upon children; the effect 
of the age of the children upon the problem. In 
addition to all these points there is a great oppor- 
tunity to experiment boldly,with the curriculum and 
to consider the relationship between an environ- 
ment and the curriculum. What elements in the 
latter, for example, should be always present, 
whatever the environment, and what elements 
should vary with the latter? The possibility of 
testing the efficacy of Boarding Schools for a 


different group of children to those commonly using 
them is being missed. Р 


But these lines of experimental investigation cannot be 
allowed to blind the educationist to the main issue 
raised by the challenge of which the war is one mani- 
festation. They are only mentioned in order to negative 
the all too common supposition that nothing can be done 
now and that even to discuss what can be done after the 
war is to detract from the war effort. The community , 
which is fighting for an end of real value is the one which 
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will survive. If a means—and success in the physical 
conflict is but a means to a higher end—is allowed to 
usurp the place of the end, then final defeat confronts the 
community- which so falsifies its values. The education- 
ist, and indeed every member of the community, must 
become increasingly aware of the purpose of the com- 
munity of which he is a member. This purpose must be 
the development and utilisation of all the potentialities 
of all the members, for only through this can come 
individual happiness and communal well-being. For this 
to be possible there must be genuine educational oppor- 
tunity for all. This will yield ever-increasing returns, 
for it will add continuously to the creative power of the 
community. The development of such an educational 

Service will be followed by а development of the power 
to recognise and realise more and more of the potentiali- 
tes of men. And this recognition and realisation, 
reinforced by faith in the democratic educational ideal, 
Will result in an extension of the provision of opportunities 
in the service of newly realised potentialities. The vista 
is unlimited—but the task is an immediate one. The 
educational system of the community must be so changed 
that it provides genuine equality of opportunity within 
the limits of our present knowledge. It must be so fluid 
ma with increasing knowledge further progress can be 
made. 

There is no alleviation for the sufferings of mankind 
“except veracity of thought and action, and a resolute 
facing of the world as it is. Thought will often hurt if it 
is genuine thought; the action “will be difficult if it is a 
following of the truth; the facing of the world of to-day 
will demand reserves of courage- But the end will be 
worthy of the labour involved, for it will be no less 
than: 
a 

A new race, dominating previous ones, 
and grander far, with new contests, 
With new politics, nato literatures and art. 
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| Whitman|had the vision, and having been moved by it, 
he adds: 


j / I will sleep no more, but arise. } 


That is the attitude which must be taken by education- 
ists, both in war-time and after. There must be no more 
contentment with what is known to be unsatisfactory. 
Each must dedicate himself or herself anew to a cause 
upon which is dependent the welfare of all. Each must 
demand for all that which he desires for himself—genuine 
equality of opportunity. Then in the individual and in 
the community will develop such possibilities for good 
that cannot as yet be more than dimly apprehended, for 
at long last to all will be open “ 


^ 


the chance to be men.” 
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This Volume | 
is based upon the belief thate any educational system 3 
is dependent for its values upon the purposes of the 
P community of which it is an institution. Educational 


; Д 2 
reforms cannot be discussed in vacuo, but are the 
outcome of changed communal values. 


Social movements make changes in educational pro- | 
vision, methods, administration and curricula imperative. 

The ever-increasing development and use of machines m 
have produced social changes the extent of which have 
not yet been realised. Mankind has become possessed 
of a weapon of great potentiality for good or evil and 
has not yet educated himself in such a way as to ensure 
its use for good. "The war is resulting in an increasing ^ | 
recognition of this fact, but the social hopes for the | 
post-war world will remain just wishful thinking 
unless an educational system ise de@ised which will 
maintain, strengthen and develop the impulse to sounder 
social values. 


Dr. H. G. Stead, in this volume, has attempted to apply 
the test of relevance and purpose to existing educational 
organisation, curricula and methods, and to indicate 
the direction which essential reconstruction should 
follow. The field of educational effort is viewed -as а 
whole and an endeavour is made to integrate itin order ` 
that it may more effectively further the realisation of 

the democratic ideal. 
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